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A LETTER FROM BLEAK HALL, 1861 


The following letter is among a group of family letters (1852-1881) 
recently presented this Society by Mrs. Dunbar Robb of Charleston. 

The writer is the daughter of Mrs. John Townsend of Bleak Hall, Edis- 
to, who apparently used to accompany her husband, a member of the Legis- 
lature, on his trips to Columbia, where she met Mrs. Thomas N. Dawkins 
(Mary Poulton). The latter was the wife of Judge Dawkins of Union District, 
who at times held court in Columbia. 


Dearest Mrs. Dawkins, Bleak Hall May 3 1861 


I have just returned home after six or seven weeks absence in 
Charleston, and among other delights which greet my arrival I find a 
charming letter from our dear English friend whose kind and affectionate 
words are so much prized by us. 


But my visit to Charleston: like others this winter it was a most event- 
ful one. We went down in a snow storm when Papa was just recovering 
from a severe fit of sickness. Shortly after came the Convention and 





jyou can imagine the interest with which we gathered from the gentle- 
men all they were privileged to tell of their debates on the Constitution 
and of their other business. Then the Telegraphic news for which we 
looked the first thing in the morning, which we again inquired for at 
dinner; without which tea lost its relish at night and again to sit up 
until the very last moment for the latest Papa could bring; even should 
|aday of anxiety and excitement drive some up stairs to rest—the sound 
of the street gate as it slammed and Papas step would bring to the top 
of the stairs the weary ones and heads would lean over the bannisters, 
‘The last news, the news” until Papa opened his budget and satisfied 
\the anxious ears. . . . 

But last though not least was the Battle of Fort Sumter: which I 
with hundreds of others witnessed at its commencement, through its 
progress, to its close with anxiety and interest most intense. The history 
of the world does not contain such a battle. From early dawn till long 
after dark the Battery and wharves were thronged with mothers, wives, 
| sisters, daughters watching each shell or ball falling on Sumter and 
the flash which told of the coming of each missile. Such scenes I never 
‘imagined before. The highest and lowliest met on common ground. All 
jhad similar feelings, interests at heart and stranger spoke to stranger 
as to one well known. The bulletins which arrived; can you imagine 
how we strained our ears, how our hearts throbbed while we listened 
to hear if no one was hurt. The war vessels outside of the harbour too 
at which we spied, watched, conjectured what their intentions might 
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be. You can think with what expression of countenances we eyed them, 
How we would say “I do believe they are coming in”. The rush to verify 
the remark. Friday was a gloomy day, the sky overcast, the wind howling 
and now and then a gust of rain. Our hearts were in unison with the 
gloom. We said some must fall: Who will they be? and so we watched 
until the darkness hid the Islands and we could but see the flashes and 
hear the reports. 

All through the night we heard cannon at long intervals. Then we 
thought the fleet might try to enter, and thus listened for quicker reports; 
but Saturday morning dawned brilliant and beautiful and the first news 
that reached our ears was that Fort Sumter was on fire! How we hastened 
to the Battery! Yes! it was true; volumes of smoke and now and then 
the flame burst out: and so we watched; then the cry “The flag is down!” 
Every glass up, every eye strained. “The White Flag!” The steamer 
was then seen coming up to the City. The officers waved their hanker- 
chiefs. We saw the glitter of the sword they bore (Major Anderson's) 
and then came the news “unconditional surrender!” and “Nobody hurt’ 
The shout following cannot be described. The smiles, the congratulations, 
embraces, and kisses! My Aunts and Uncles in the midst of it, Papa 
embracing and kissing each and then all. Should I live a thousand years 
the Battle of Fort Sumter will live with me! 


A week or two ago I visited all the Batteries in the harbour, brought 
with me from Sumter a piece of “Major Anderson’s Marble Mantle piece’ 
in fragments from the shells and was also presented with a fragment 
of his flagstaff shot to pieces. Will they not be relics fifty years hence? 
So much for Charleston: The first sight which filled my eyes today a 
the steamer neared the point of Botany Bay (you know it) was a line 
of tents on the edge of the Beach, the blockhouse and Fort on which! 
Papa spent weeks this winter while he was occupied with the barracks. 
The Confederate Flag floats among the oaks, pine, Palmettoes and hill 
of Botany Bay, and we are expecting shortly a visit from General Beaure 
gard who will inspect Mullers dam there while here. 

Papa is also planting a vegetable garden there for the benefit of, 
the soldiers. Some of our soldiers are longing most ardently for a Yankee 
vessel on which to test their skill. The greatest race at present is fol! 
Virginia. Poor old Virginia. Poor old Virginia. She has got herself into} 
a nice place by her cowardly vacillating policy, and will pay dearly for 
it. What a letter I have written you. 





Your affectionate little Friend | 


PHOEBE TOWNSEND 
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THE SOUTH CAROLINA INDEPENDENTS 
By WiiuiaM A. Foote * 


The story of the South Carolina Independent Companies has always 
begun with the arrival of the first company at Charlestown. Because 
of the unorthodox manner in which it was raised, attempts toward trac- 
ing the company in England have invariably failed. It was never found 
in the usual War Office records because it was not recruited by a 
Beating Order under the Royal Sign Manual; instead, through the force 
of circumstances, it had to be drafted from existing troop units—in this 
case from Colonel Fielding’s Regiment of Invalids, which formed a 
part of the garrisons at Plymouth and Portsmouth. 

To understand this procedure it must be recalled that one of the 
reasons for the fall of the Stuarts was that James II had formed a con- 
siderable regular army without parliamentary approval, and that since 
the Glorious Revolution of 1688, the Opposition Members in Parliament 
had harassed the majority party by opposing any increase in the stand- 
ing forces. In the fall of 1720, the King was in Hanover and had left 
affairs in London in the hands of the Lords Justices. The Regents were 
confronted in early September with the pleas of the South Carolina 
officials for immediate military support, which the Council of Trade 
and Plantations supported by a recommendation that the American 
colonies should be garrisoned by four battalions of troops.? With the 
King little interested in English affairs, completely uninterested in Amer- 
ican matters, and afraid to ask Parliament for authority to raise addi- 
tional troops, the Lords Justices resorted to the expedient of drafting 
five men from each of the existing Companies of Invalids to make up 
anew company for service in South Carolina. Undesirable as this course 
of action was in terms of the size of the unit and the physical condition 
of the men, this solution permitted the sending of a token force of 
Royal troops to America without exceeding the total number of troops 
which had been authorized by Parliament. To restate this in modern 


*Lt. Col. William A. Foote, AUS Rtd., 4190 Norfolk Terrace, San Diego, 
California. 

1 Richard Arnold to the Governor of Plymouth, 4 Oct., 1720, War Office Papers, 
Public Record Office, London (hereafter WO), 4-23, p. 74. 

2 Council of Trade and Plantations to the King, 8 Sept., 1720, Calendar of 
State Papers, Colonial Series, American and West Indies, Public Record Office, 
London (hereafter CSPC), XXXII, No. 656. 
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military parlance, the project could be funded within existing appro-| up th 


priations. there 


The results of the decision of the Regents, then, is not to be found| ready 
in the Establishment Registers, but in the Out-Letters of the Secretary. | was i 
at-War. Here we find correspondence dated the 13th and 15th September, | troop: 
1720, directed to the governors of the fortresses and castles which were | for th 
garrisoned by Invalid Companies, advising them that the Establishment | Gene 
of the companies was reduced from fifty to forty-five privates, and that | so Ca 
the men made overstrength by the change were to be advanced one ) ing 1 
month’s subsistence and directed to report to the Governor of Plymouth | had | 
or Portsmouth to be incorporated into Colonel Fielding’s Regiment in| more 
garrison there. The men carried their firelock, bayonet, sword, and other } accot 
equipment.* Both the Governor of Plymouth and the Governor of Ports- | tary 
mouth were informed of the drafting. The letter to Plymouth especially | Warr 
warned that the matter of sending the company “of the ablest and best | advis 
men” overseas was to be kept a close secret “to prevent a desertion | to be 
which may otherwise be apprehended.” * In the eighteenth Century, a| the f 
private soldier sent out on colonial service was in effect condemned to : 
exile for life. obser 


The officers for the new company, with the exception of General existi 
Nicholson, who was captain, also came from the Invalid Companies: Britis 
Lieutenant Joseph Lambert and Ensign Thomas Merryman from Colonel been 
Fielding’s Regiment, Lieutenant John Emmenes from Colonel Symonds | # 4 
Company at Plymouth, and Ensign John Bowdler from one of the ten Amh 
New Companies of Invalids, probably from one of those in the Island the * 
of Jersey.’ The commissions were supposed to have been signed by the of S 
King, but it may be inferred that he was still indifferent to affairs in thre 
the American colonies since the commissions were issued by the Lords } thre 
Justices. The company was embodied on the 21st September, advance these 
subsistence for six months being paid from that date to facilitate sending | ben 
the company abroad; ordnance stores and equipment were also ordered } the : 
to be provided by letter of the 17th September. These stores were to duct 
be loaded aboard the two chartered vessels from the stocks in the Tower | Hirst 


of London, and the ships then sent to Portsmouth and Plymouth to pick } of : 
und 





3 WO 4-23, pp. 48-57. The official reason given for the reduction was the | 
impossibility of filling the companies to establishment strength. ) Hon 

* Richard Arnold for the Secretary-at-War, to the Governor of Plymouth, 4 Oct, | j7 5 
1720, and to the Governor of Portsmouth, 18 Oct., 1720. Ibid., 68, 86. 

5 George Treby (Secretary-at-War) to Brigadier Gen. Nicholson, 13 Sept. | 


1720. Ibid., 47-48. See also W. R. Williams, “British-American Officers, 1720-1763,” | Nick 
in this Magazine, XXXIII (1932), 183. 
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up the troops. As usual when troops were embarking for overseas service, 
there were delays, and although the ships were supposed to have been 
ready to take on stores within fifteen days of the date that the order 
was issued, the Mary and the Carolina Galley were held in port with 
troops aboard from the 5th February to the 8th March, 1721, waiting 
for the warship which was supposed to convoy the company to America.*® 
General Nicholson had been Lieutenant Governor of New York, and 
so Captain of one of the two New York Independent Companies; know- 
ing much of the ways of the Ordnance, he inspected the arms which 
had been issued and secured an exchange for better weapons. To insure 
more regular payment of his company and prompt settlement of its 
accounts, he had an agent appointed. Mr. Richard Arnold, under-secre- 
tary or principal clerk at the War Office, was so assigned by Royal 
Warrant of 13 September, 1720, and on the same day the War Office 
advised the Lords of the Treasury that all money for the company was 
to be paid through Mr. Armold.*? The War Office correspondence for 
the fall of 1720 thus fills in the early history of the company. 

The end of the South Carolina Companies has been almost as 
obscure as the beginnings; it is well known that all three of the then 
existing companies were disbanded in the general reduction of the 
British Army at the end of the Seven Years’ War, but the details have 
been lacking. Orders for the reduction of the companies were contained 
in a dispatch from the War Office dated 20 May, 1763, which Sir Jeffery 
Amherst, who was then commanding in America, received in July. On 
the 7th September, General Amherst wrote to Governor Thomas Boone 
of South Carolina that the King had directed the disbanding of the 
three independent companies, but that they were to be replaced by 
three companies of the Royal American Regiment, the 60th Foot; 
these companies, however, were at such reduced strength that it would 
be necessary for them to be sent at cadre strength of six privates. Under 
the authority of Royal Warrant, Amherst further directed that upon re- 
duction of the Independent Companies, the privates were to be used 
first to fill the companies of the Royal Americans to a peacetime strength 
of forty-five privates, and that the remaining privates were to be placed 
under the charge of the ranking officer of the Independents and taken 


6 Richard Amold to the Commissioners of Transport, 17 Sept., 1720, to the 


) Hon. Robert Walpole (Treasury), 8 Sept., 1720, to the Board of the Ordnance, 


17 Sept., 1720, ibid., 58, 43, 60; Petition of Samuel Wragg to the Lords Justices for 
demurage, 15 Oct., 1734, Treasury Papers, Public Record Office, London, 1-286. 

7 George Treby to the Hon. Robert Walpole, 18 Sept., 1720, and to General 
Nicholson, 12 Jan., 1721, WO 4-23, 59, 144. The pay of the New York Companies 
was always in arrears and frequently was forgotten in England. 
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by chartered vessel to Pensacola, Florida, where they were to be drafted 
into understrength units in garrison there. The three companies of the | Sou 
60th were taken from the First Battalion of the regiment, and Colonel | pan 
Bouquet as battalion commander was furnished with a copy of this | Vir; 
letter as well as copies of similar letters to the officer commanding the | tow 
Royal American companies, including one to the officer commanding | the 
the South Carolina units.® und 


Although the three Royal American Companies had reached Charles- | of 5 
town in mid-winter, it was not until 17 March, 1764, that the actual dis- ) ‘ 
banding of the South Carolina companies took place. Governor Boone | 2 
wrote to General Thomas Gage, who had by that time become Com- | of ¢ 
mander in America, that there were not enough able-bodied men to ) und 
furnish the required thirty-nine privates to each Royal American con- | his 
pany, and that there were therefore no supernumeraries to send to Pensa- | of } 
cola. He added that the rejected men were fit for nothing but a hospital’ | of ¢ 
The Royal American officers had hard things to say about the men in | Cur 
the South Carolina companies, many of whom had served in Ogle- | unit 
thorpe’s Regiment, which had been disbanded fifteen years before. Cap- } delt 
tain Marcus Prevost wrote to Colonel Bouquet before the disbanding | the 
that the men around Charlestown were a bad lot, old drunkards for | Alb 
the most part, dirty, undisciplined, and insolent, and that while he hoped | into 
for better from the men at other posts, he did not expect any marked | his 
improvement. He reported later that after the men had been drafted | was 
into the Royal Americans, many of them had promptly deserted and | pan 
had been sheltered and protected by the inhabitants of Charlestown’ 
While not a part of the story of the South Carolina Independents, it | Reg 
is an interesting sequel that Governor Thomas Boone was not happy | wer 
with the new state of affairs; when he gave directions to the Royal } the 
Americans as he had been accustomed to do to the Independents, he | jn | 
was advised that they were to receive his instructions only with respect | talic 
to the stationing of the companies and that in all other matters their ) This 
orders came from Colonel Bouquet and General Gage.*° four 








8 Royal Warrant for reduction of the troops in America, 18 May, 1763, WO | 48a! 
26-26, 222-28; William Ellis (Secretary at War) to Gen. Sir Jeffrey Ambherst, | whe 
20 May, 1763, Amherst Papers 1:36, William Clements Library, Ann Arbor; Canadian | It x 
Archives Transcripts of the Bouquet Papers, A-4, pp. 385-88, 399-401 (British Museum 


retu 
Additional Manuscripts 21634). 
® Gov. Thomas Boone to Gen. Thomas Gage, 20 March, 1764, the Gage Collec- | 
tion, William Clements Library. Pape 


10 Capt. Prevost to Col. Bouquet, Jan. (n.d.), 1764, ibid., A-20, 24. The orders | Goy, 
referred to were the original orders of 7 Sept., 1763, from Gen. Amherst to the | (Phi 
Royal American captains. 1754 
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One of the puzzling incidents in the forty-four-year history of the 
South Carolina Independents is the disappearance of the composite com- 
pany that South Carolina sent to Virginia in 1754. It served with the 
Virginia provincials under Washington at Fort Necessity, later marched 
toward Fort Du Quesne under General Edward Braddock, and after 
the battle was known to have accompanied the retreating British column 
under Colonel Thomas Dunbar to Philadelphia; but there it drops out 
of sight for many months. Efforts to find some reference to its return 
to South Carolina have failed because the company never returned as 
a unit. The South Carolina company and the two New York companies 
of Captain Horatio Gates and Captain John Rutherford had been placed 
under the orders of Governor Robert Dinwiddie of Virginia. Under 
his instructions and those of Major General William Shirley, Governor 
of Massachusetts Bay and Commander in America following the death 
of General Braddock, the companies were supposed to be left at Fort 
Cumberland, Maryland. Colonel Dunbar, nevertheless, ordered all three 
units to accompany the other regular troops to Philadelphia; from Phil- 
delphia the column marched across Pennsylvania and New Jersey to 
the coast, where the troops were embarked in sloops and carried to 
Albany. Here, Major General Shirley drafted the South Carolina privates 
into his own regiment, the 50th Foot, and Captain Paul Demere with 
his officers and sergeants was sent back to recruit a new company. It 
was not until the late winter of 1756-57 that the South Carolina com- 
panies were brought up to strength.” 


The final story of these men then follows the fortune of Shirley’s 
Regiment. Captured at Oswego in the spring of 1756, some of them 
were exchanged in America and drafted into the Third Battalion of 
the Royal Americans, while others were carried to France and exchanged 
in England. Most of this last group were drafted into the Second Bat- 
talion of the Royals, then in Ireland being recruited for American service. 
This battalion, after taking part in the siege of Louisbourg, furnished 
four companies for Colonel Archibald Montgomery’s 1760 expedition 
against the Cherokee Indians, which Montgomery left in South Carolina 
when he and his own battalion (the 77th Foot) returned to New York. 


| It may have been then that some of the men of the “lost company” 


returned to South Carolina. 


11 Capt. Paul Demere to the Earl of Loudoun, 23 Feb., 1757, the Loudoun 
Papers, Huntingdon Library, San Marino, California; Major Gen. William Shirley to 
Gov. Robert Morris, 15 Nov., 1755, Archives of Pennsylvania, ed. Samuel Hazard 
(Phil., 1852-56), 1st Series, II, 596; Gov. Dinwiddie to Gov. James Glen, 25 Sept., 
1754, Dinwiddie Papers, Virginia Historical Society, Richmond. These papers contain 
a great deal of information about the South Carolina Independent Company. 








COLUMBIA IN THE DOLDRUMS, 1836 


Edited by Ernest M. LANDER, Jr. 
Clemson College 


In 1836 Columbia was apparently a thriving town of over three thov- 
sand inhabitants, the second largest in the state. It was a cultural and po- 
litical center of note, and its businessmen were active in banking, commerce, 
and industry. Of amusing interest, however, are the acid comments of three 
Columbians about politics and people in the capital city. These comments are 
here reproduced with no change except to render “&” as “and.” 


David J. McCord (1797-1855), a Columbia banker, editor, lawyer, and 
legislator, wrote the following letter to Congressman James Henry Ham- 
mond, January 24, 1836:1 

I have never found life hang so heavy on my hands. For us lawyers, 
nothing remains to be done in the State. There is no business. Politics in 
a calm, society dull, and all things flat and unsavoury I feel like volun- 
teering to fight the Indians in Florida... ? 

I feel disposed to go to Europe again. How can you keep from it? 
This dull, dull America, is enough to kill any civilised man. My mind 
is fagging. If I go on as at present I shall loose it alltogether. I was never 
so flat in all my life. The gentlemen who formerly lived here and kept 
up the excitement are gone. 

I feel alone even among friends. Butler* is always at the Bank, 
and is flat too. Johnston‘ more cynical and advisatory than ever. Nott 
never was so dull in his life, nor his wife more disagreeable. Dr. Cooper ‘® 


1 Hammond Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 

2 The Seminole War was then in progress. 

3 Pierce M. Butler, governor of South Carolina, 1836-38. He later died in the 
Mexican War. 

4 Edward W. Johnston, editor of the Columbia Telescope and an official of 
South Carolina College. 


5 Henry J. Nott, former law partner of McCord and Professor of the Elements 
of Criticism, Logic and Philosophy of Languages at South Carolina College from 
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1824 until his tragic death in 1837. He and his wife drowned when the steamer South 


Home sank off the North Carolina coast. 

6 Dr. Thomas Cooper, retired president of South Carolina College. He was 
then, among other activities, engaged in editing the South Carolina Statutes at Large. 
See Ernest M. Lander, Jr., “Dr. Thomas Cooper’s Views in Retirement,” this 
Magazine, LIV (October, 1953), 1783. 
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ever worrying me about his laws and telling me news which I had just 
before told him. Clark’ still sometimes in his office but with ever the 
same remark to make, both as to abolition and a French War.’ De- 
Saussure ®° and Gregg *° I never see. I believe they live in Columbia yet. 
Elmore ** is never seen. He has become a fixture of his wife’s petticoat. 
Barnwell ** has come here—but Oh, Christ, how dull and stupid and 
empty he seems. Lieber ** is flat and now and then has a colic, at least 
he had one the night before last. All, all are dull! Poor Means * is 
dead. Debruhl?® is made sheriff, and yesterday William Myers ** and 
his wife entered into articles of separation. 

What in the name of God shall I do. My mind is in that fidgitty 
state, that I can neither read nor write. To go into grave reflection upon 
politics which I do not comprehend would be evidence of insanity, 
and I wish to keep out of the Lunatic Assylum.... 


The “dull” life in Columbia was duly attested by James L. Clark and 
Edward W. Johnston, also in letters to Congressman Hammond. Clark wrote 
on February 26, 1836:17 


We are all very Dull here, so many of our best fellows have gone 
off to Florida, that we have nobody to associate with except the Col- 


7James L. Clark, teller and a director of the Branch Bank of the State of 
South Carolina. 

8 Obviously a reference to a “war scare” that arose when French delay in 
paying American damage claims of long standing provoked irate President Jackson 
into a blast that “insulted” the sensitive Gauls. 

9 William F. DeSaussure, lawyer, legislator, intendant of Columbia several 
terms, and United States Senator, 1852-53. 

10 Colonel James Gregg, lawyer and state senator from Richland District in the 
1830's. 

11 Franklin H. Elmore, businessman, lawyer, United States Congressman, 1836- 
39, president of the Bank of the State of South Carolina, 1839-50, and successor 
to Calhoun in the United States Senate from April 1850, until his death the 
following June. 

12 Robert W. Barnwell, lawyer, president of South Carolina College, 1835-41, 
and later United States Congressman. 

18 Francis Lieber, the brilliant Professor of History and Political Economy at 
South Carolina College, 1835-56. 

14 The Reverend Robert Means, a graduate of South Carolina College. He died 
January 17, 1836. A. S. Salley, comp., “Thomas Means and Some of His Descendants,” 
this Magazine, VII (October, 1906), 207. 

15 Jesse DeBruhl, a Columbia merchant and local politician of some stature. 

16 William Myers, a lawyer and later intendant of Columbia, 1842-45. 

17 Both letters in Hammond Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of 
Congress). 
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lege, and them I dont like so well, Henry Nott is a good fellow and so 
is Lieber, but all the rest are So So. I am now playing president of the 
Bank for Capt [Pierce M.] Butler and that keeps me busy thro the 
day. And this week is return week, but there is nothing doing, every- 
thing seems to flourish but the law. 


“Columbia,” Johnston wrote in similar vein on March 9, 1836, “has 
to a great degree, lost its lead, in the movements of the State. We have 
since Preston ** quitted us, no one capable of directing things. Charles- 
ton takes the lead; but does it badly—wants energy and simplicity and 
nationality of views.” Hayne he considered “a poor devil” and Hamilton 
was “absorbed in his damned bank.” He believed McDuffie *® to be “the 
only man whose position fits him to wield the State; and he never comes 
among us.” Decrying the fact that he had only “Old Cooper” to consult 
with, Johnston concluded, in short, that they were in a “state of helpless- 
ness.” 7° 


18 William C. Preston, lawyer, United States Senator, 1833-42, and Whig leader 
in South Carolina. He later served as president of South Carolina College, 1845-51. 
For his senatorial career see Ernest M. Lander, Jr., “The Calhoun-Preston Feud, 
1836-1842,” this Magazine, LIX (January, 1958), 24-87. 

18 Three successive South Carolina governors: James Hamilton, Jr., 1830-32, 
Robert Y. Hayne, 1832-34, George McDuffie, 1834-36. 

20 Brief biographies of Cooper, Hammond, Hamilton, Butler, Hayne, McDuffie, 
Lieber, Elmore, Barnwell, and Preston are found in the Dictionary of American 
Biography. For information about Johnston, Nott, and Gregg, and additional in- 
formation about Cooper, Lieber, Barnwell, and Preston see Daniel W. Hollis, 
South Carolina College (Vol. I of University of South Carolina. Columbia, 1951), 
passim. For McCord see John Belton O’Neall, Biographical Sketches of the Bench 
and Bar of South Carolina (Charleston, 1859, 2 vols.), II, 509-11. For occasional 
references to DeBruhl, Myers, DeSaussure, McCord, Gregg, Elmore, Butler, and 
Preston see Edwin J. Scott, Random Recollections of a Long Life, 1806-1876 
(Columbia, 1884), passim. DeSaussure’s biography is also in Biographical Directory 
of the American Congress, 1774-1949 (Washington, 1950), 1078. 
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THE CHARLESTON ORPHAN HOUSE, 1860-1876 


By Newron B. Jones 
Presbyterian College 


One of the results of war is that many of the social problems found 
in peacetime are exaggerated to such an extent that social consciousness 
is stirred to provide a remedy. Such was the case in the founding of 
the Charleston Orphan House, the oldest municipally supported orphan- 
age in the United States. In 1783 the City Council had been charged 
with the responsibility of caring for the orphans of the Charleston poor.’ 
It was due primarily to John Robertson, a merchant, that this responsi- 
bility was met by the establishment of an institution which nurtured 
youths, some of whom developed into leaders of national prominence. 
Robertson at his own expense cared for several orphans of Revolutionary 
soldiers. Struck with the possibilities of a city-supported orphanage, 
he sought and won election to the City Council in 1788, and two years 
later saw the Council pass an Ordinance providing for the establishment 
of an institution to care and provide an education for poor orphans and 
the children of poor and disabled parents. A house on Market Street 
was rented temporarily until the orphanage building was completed in 
1794.* From then until 1951 the Charleston Orphan House was located 
at the corner of Calhoun and St. Philip Streets. In 1853-1854 extensive 
additions were made to the five-story building, which had been described 
earlier as “the finest edifice of its kind in the New World.” * 

Twelve Commissioners, including some of the most prominent men 
in the city, were elected by the City Council and were responsible for 
the government and operation of the House. The Board met weekly 
at the Orphan House; each member, in rotation, served for one week 
as Visiting Commissioner. It was his duty to visit and inspect the in- 
stitution, confer with the officials, and attempt to see every child. His 


1 Charleston News and Courier, Sept. 6, 1948; Year Book, 1880, City of 
Charleston, So. Ca. (Charleston, n.d.), p. 41. Here cited as Year Book, 1880. 

2 Charleston Daily Courier, May 14, 1864; “Historical Sketch of the Charleston 
Orphan House,” The Duke Endowment, Sixth Annual Report of the Orphan Section, 
1930 (Charlotte, 1931), pp. 105-106; By-Laws of the Orphan House of Charleston, 
South Carolina, Revised and Adopted by the Board of Commissioners, 4th April, 
1861, Submitted To and Approved by the City Council of Charleston, 23rd April, 
1861 (Charleston, 1861), p. 9. Here cited as By-Laws. 

8 Charleston News and Courier, Sept. 6, 1948, Sept. 7, 1951; Year Book, City 
of Charleston, South Carolina, 1949-1950-1951 (Charleston, n.d.), p. 309. 
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observations and recommendations were reported to the Board at its 
next meeting. Another of his duties was to investigate all applicants for 
admission and to report in writing to the Board. In addition, he con- 
ducted the Sunday morning service and attended the Sunday afternoon 
service in the Orphan House Chapel. Each clergyman in Charleston 
was invited, in turn, to officiate at the afternoon service.* 








In 1861, thirty-nine employees were caring for 360 children in the | 


institution. The Steward was responsible for the operation of the home, 
and in the hours set aside for recreation he was to direct “such well- 
regulated muscular and gymnastic exercises in the open air as may con- 
duce to the vigorous health and physical improvement of the children.” 
The Matron supervised the nurses and was responsible for the sewing, 
cooking, and washing departments. The Sewing Mistress trained sone 
100 girls to mark clothing and to use the sewing machine; the girls in 
one year made 8,000 items, including their own clothing. The nurses 


~~ 


= — 


supervised the children except during school hours and were instructed | 


to grant such favors and allow such indulgences as were “consistent with 
the well-being of the children ....” Each nurse had charge of from thirty 
to forty-five children and lived with them in the dormitories or in ad- 
joining rooms.® 

The Charleston Orphan House school was held by the Commission- 
ers to be “the great agent of reform and improvement, to which must 
be committed for the most part the physical, moral and intellectual cul- 
ture of the children ....” They therefore required that the highest stand- 
ards be maintained. Each child who was capable of receiving benefit 
from the school was required to attend. In addition to the Principal there 
were eight teachers and assistants who conducted the classes. The school 
day included the hours from nine to twelve and from three to five, and 





the Principal could require teachers to take charge of ‘insubordinate or | 


” 


negligent pupils ...” after school hours. The instructors were expected 
to follow a course of study which would improve them as teachers, and 
by example were to impress upon the children “the importance of punc- 
tuality, regularity and neatness.” ° 

The main sources of income for the Charleston Orphan House were 
a yearly appropriation by the City Council and the income from two 
endowment funds. The “public endowment fund” in 1861 amounted to 


4 By-Laws, pp. 7-8, 13, 17-18, 33-35. 

5 Ibid., pp. 19-26; Circular of the City Council on Retrenchment, and Report 
of the Commissioners of the Orphan House (Charleston, 1861), pp. 6-7. Here cited 
as Circular of City Council. 

6 By-Laws, pp. 27-31; Circular of City Council, p. 6. 
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$168,489.60 and yielded $9,300. Some $50,000 of the principal had come 
from property in the parishes of St. Philip and St. Michael which had 
escheated to the state, and the remainder was from legacies and dona- 
tions. The Mayor, the City Treasurer, and the Chairman of the Orphan 
House Commissioners were the trustees of this fund. The private en- 
dowment fund, known as the “Private Fund,” had been set up in 1840 
because some of the gifts were made specifically to the Commissioners 
of the Orphan House. They acted as the trustees of this fund, which 
in 1861 amounted to $76,775.98. The income was used for the comfort 
and benefit of the children and officials. In one year $2,588.33 was used 
to supplement city appropriations for salaries, $780.24 was used to pur- 
chase books, clothing and stationery, and $370.00 was spent for furniture 
and machines.’ 


Three of the bequests to the Private Fund were made for specific 
purposes. Mr. A. De La Barben of Nassau, who had been an inmate 
of the House, left $1,966.52 to be used to give money to the orphans on 
the day of their marriage or when they entered business. The customary 
amount given as a “marriage portion” was $50.00. Mrs. Mary C. Gregorie 
left a sum to be used for educating a boy “of suitable talents and dis- 
position...” for the ministry. Z. Y. Anderson went from the orphanage to 
the Episcopal Seminary in Camden and received $100.00 a year from the 
Private Fund for his seminary expenses and $300.00 after he entered the 
ministry. The other special bequest, made in 1854 by John Dee, was to 
be used in educating boys for some trade or profession.® 


The outstanding event of the year for the orphans and the officials 
of the House, and one in which the city shared, was the celebration of 
the anniversary of the founding of the Orphan House on October 18th. 
A newspaper account of the 1861 celebration stated: 


The sympathy universally felt for the inmates of this Asylum, the 
pride and pleasure our community take in the grand charity, the 
attractive and interesting manner in which its birthday is celebrated, 
the happy faces of the orphaned children, contribute to make its an- 


7 By-Laws, pp. 6, 10-12; Year Book, 1880, pp. 63-64; Commissioners’ Minutes, 
March 1, 1860, Oak Grove, North Charleston. Four volumes of the Commissioners’ 
Minutes, covering the years 1858-1877, have been used. Footnotes will give the date 
the entry was made, but will not designate the volume or page numbers. 

8 Year Book, 1880, pp. 36-67; Record of Wills and Donations, 1795- . 
Oak Grove, North Charleston; Commissioners’ Minutes, April 5, May 5, 1860, 
Feb, 28, April 25, July 11, 18, 1861, April 17, 1862, Feb. 26, March 5, 1863. 
While the Private Fund was set up in 1840, earlier bequests, such as that of 
De La Barben in 1839, when made to the Commissioners, were transferred from 
the public endowment fund to the Private Fund. 
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niversaries one of the most marked and delightful occasions our people tion 

assemble to commemorate. finan 
The celebration began at the Orphan House school where the ceremonies 7” . 
included Scripture reading, prayer, singing by the children and the h 
presentation of prizes to two girls for excellence in their school work and ey 
deportment. The children, accompanied by a brass band, then marched si d 
to the South Carolina Institute Hall, where the Reverend E. H. Myers, ” 
editor of the Southern Christian Advocate, delivered the annual address. et 
There followed an oration by one of the boys and Camile Dennis re- } ra 
cited a poem, “The Orphan’s Plea for the Soldier.” A collection was 1862 
taken up for sick and wounded soldiers.® iin 

The Chairman reported at the next meeting of the Commissioners ) quar 


that seven boys had refused the sum usually taken from the collection | 
and paid to the anniversary speakers and alternates, on the grounds} 4.544 
that the money was intended for hospitalized soldiers. William C. Bee, 


one of the Commissioners, wrote C. G. Memminger, to whom the col- 
lection had been sent, of the boys’ action. The Confederate Secretary | og 
of the Treasury, who had been an inmate of the Orphan House in his} ,.. , 
youth and who had served as a Commissioner since 1851, replied that} (44, 
the money had been forwarded to the South Carolina Hospital for} ;,., 
Confederate troops. He considered the collection as being for § 

substantially a donation by the children; and the portion given up by} and 

the speakers and their alternates is literally a double portion. . . . For} back 


many years both you and I have looked upon them and cared for them | their 
as our children; and it will gratify them to know that in this exhibition | },4 
of liberal kindness, we feel a parental pride and offer them our warmest 








runn 

approbation. chan 
At the direction of the Board, the speakers and the alternates received} Chay 
the usual recompense from the Private Fund.’° ; runn 


Because of the war the anniversary was observed at a private cele-| tons 
bration in 1862. General Beauregard was invited to attend, but he was? | 
forced to decline because of his absence from the city. He wrote the| was 
orphans that he would visit them at the first opportunity and he did s0__ lems 
on November 12th. After visiting the various departments, he wrote, I) Chai 
am both surprised and delighted at the success of this Institution, which| fathe 
does so much honor to those who founded it, and so much credit to 
those who have charge of it. It is much to be regretted that our private’ 
Institutions are not conducted on the same system.” During Reconstruc-| 12, 1 

9 Charleston Daily Courier, Oct. 19, 1861. 


10 Commissioners’ Minutes, Oct. 24, Nov. 14, 1861; Charleston News and | 
Courier, Sept. 6, 1948; Circular of City Council, p. 40. 
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tion the public celebration of the anniversary was dispensed with for 
financial reasons, although a special dinner was given for the children 
on the anniversary date." 

The problems connected with the financial management of the 
orphanage normally occupied a good part of the Commissioners’ time, 
and the deranged economic conditions of the years of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction vastly complicated these problems. During the war 
increased appropriations from the City Council offset the increase in the 
cost of supplies to some extent, but strict economy was necessary. After 
the cost of bread had gone up from five cents to nine cents a pound in 
1862, the Commissioners in 1863 agreed to contract for bread on a cost 
plus basis, with the baker receiving the average price of flour for the 
quarter and two cents a pound for baking and delivering the bread.’* 

One of the means the Commissioners used to partially offset wartime 
shortages and inflation was blockade running. In February 1863, Com- 
missioner William C. Bee, who was the agent of a firm engaged in block- 
ade running, called the attention of his fellow Commissioners to the poor 
condition of the children’s clothing. The Board approved his proposal to 
use part of the income from the Private Fund to purchase Sea Island 
cotton, which was to be shipped to Liverpool and exchanged for cloth- 
ing. Under Bee’s direction twenty-seven bales of cotton were purchased 
for $7,196.59. Ships of John Fraser and Company and of the Importing 
and Exporting Company carried the cotton to England and brought 
back clothing and shoes valued at $100,000, without any charge for 
their services. Bee reported when the transaction was completed, he 
had a cash balance of $14,101.51. Captain James Carlin of the blockade 
runner Ella and Annie donated $2,000 to be used to buy cotton to be ex- 
changed for shoes for the children. In addition, John B. Lafitte, of the 
Charleston firm of Lafitte and Brothers, sent from Nassau on the blockade 
runner Antonica, 1,750 yards of piece goods, handkerchiefs, thread, but- 
tons and 100 pounds of soap for the orphans.** 

For the most part the admission of children to the Orphan House 
was a routine matter, but wartime changes brought several prob- 
lems. In October 1861, three children were admitted after Dr. Dawson, 
Chairman of the Commissioners of the Poor, had reported that their 
father was in the army and their mother was a lunatic. Within a month 

11 Commissioners’ Minutes, Oct. 30, Nov. 20, 1862, Oct. 14, 1875. 

12 Circular of City Council, p. 7; Commissioners’ Minutes, July 10, 1862, Feb. 
12, 1863, Dec. 5, 1864. 

13 Commissioners’ Minutes, Feb. 12, May 7, 21, Aug. 6, 1863, Oct. 12, 1864; 


Charleston Daily Courier, Jan. 12, May 23, 1863, Sept. 8, 1870. The gift of $2,000 
by Captain Carlin was included in the $7,196.59 used to purchase cotton. 
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the father returned to the city and his children were released to him 
when he complained that they had been put in the orphanage without | sete, 
his consent.‘ In the summer of 1861 the Commissioners faced what 





they must have considered a test case, when application was made for ley 
the admission of the four children of a Mrs. Moore, whose soldier-hus- | pact 
band had died at Pensacola. The Commissioners could not admit the | gain 
children, because a City Ordinance required that applicants must have} gp, | 
lived in Charleston twelve months before they could be received, unless | read 
the City Council waived the residence requirement. The Commissioners | cant 
evidently anticipated that if they sought a waiver for the children other / ogy}, 
soldiers’ widows would come to Charleston to place their children in| nti) 
the Orphan House. After an interview with Mrs. Moore and several prov 
reports by the Visiting Commissioner, the Board rejected the application. ) 

The Commissioners of the Poor carried the case to the City Council, cai 
where the Orphan House Board was sustained by a vote of eight to five. pa 
A year later the Commissioners voted to admit the Moore children be- 

cause they now met the residence requirement. At the same meeting a ser 
committee was appointed to formulate a policy for the admission of tran- sien 


sient pauper children who had been in the city twelve months, but the pak 
committee never reported. The attack on Charleston and the removal PP 











of the orphanage to Orangeburg made the question a theoretical one.” “* 

Considering the number of children in the House, few problems | 4,,, 
of discipline were referred to the Commissioners. Several of the cases} p « 
which did reach the Board involved boys who left the institution with- | ja}, 
out permission. The Steward, in one such case, was authorized to use Rob 
“legal means if necessary ...” to secure the return of six boys. In another offic 
instance detectives were hired in an unsuccessful attempt to locate two | app 
boys. In more serious cases the Commissioners acted with dispatch and | 4,,, 
decision. The Steward reported that a boy, who was discovered trying / Orr 
to set fire to the building, had accused two other boys of assisting him. | 
A special committee of the Board investigated and reported the boy | .. 
who had been caught “had been placed on board a vessel bound to a for- ? we 
eign port under the care of the captain who engaged that he would not a 
be brought back to the city.” The two accused of being accomplices had | wit 
been released from confinement to the House after having received such afi 
advice as would make them realize the seriousness of their act.1® 

14 Commissioners’ Minutes, Oct. 3, 10, Nov. 14, 1861. ) 186 

15 Charleston Daily Courier, Aug. 16, 29, Sept. 12, 1861; By-Laws, p. 33; 
Commissioners’ Minutes, June 13, 20, July 25, Aug. 1, 29, 1861, June 12, 1862. Mar 


16 Commissioners’ Minutes, Sept. 21, 1863, Feb. 18, March 11, 18, 1869, } 


Jan. 2, 9, 30, 1862. Jun 
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Normally, when the children were between the ages of thirteen and 
fifteen, they were apprenticed to learn some useful trade. The Board 
was very careful in the choice of the field of work and in the applicants 
they approved, since, as the School Committee noted in 1863, a proper 
master could determine a child’s “destiny in life . . . ,” and all previous 
training could be wasted if an improper choice were made. Each year 
the Steward, Principal and Matron made up a list of those who were 
ready to be apprenticed. When the Board had approved the list, appli- 
cants for apprentices, after securing the approval of a Commissioner, 
could interview the boys and girls. A child could not leave the House 
until the Binding Out Committee had reported and the Board had ap- 
proved the apprenticeship agreement." 


Evidence of what the Commissioners did not consider a useful 
trade is given by the unfavorable report of the Binding Out Committee 
on the application of James G. Gibbes and Company of Columbia for 
several boys and girls to become apprentices in a cotton factory. Such 
work was not “a healthful employment...” and offered no “prospect of 
advancement in life.” On several occasions the Board turned down the 
applications of farmers for apprentices, yet a boy was bound out to 
Dr. O. C. Rhame of Mt. Holly to superintend the doctor’s farm.’* One 
boy was apprenticed to an upholsterer, another to a blacksmith, and a 
third to a printer. One was to learn the trade of a bookbinder from E. 
R. Stokes of Columbia, while another was apprenticed to a cabinet- 
maker from Tennessee. Charles Morrison became the apprentice of 
Robert McKay, Ordinary of Greenville District, and was to work in his 
office. A girl was bound out to the Reverend A. Toomer Porter “as an 
apprentice to reside in his family...,” and another girl was to learn 
“house and needle work.” On at least one occasion a child from the 
Orphan House was adopted.’® 


As early as February 1862, a committee of the Board of Commis- 
sioners was named to investigate the possibility of having to remove the 
children from Charleston because of the threat of invasion. No action 
was taken until October, when another committee, after a conference 


} with the Mayor, undertook a search for suitable accommodations should 


a flight from Charleston become necessary. At Orangeburg they found 


17 Year Book, 1880, p. 42; By-Laws, pp. 16, 34; Commissioners’ Minutes, Jan. 1, 
1863. 

18 Commissioners’ Minutes, Jan. 1, 1863, May 5, 10, 1860, Nov. 20, 1862, 
March 26, 1863, Dec. 11, 1862. 

19 Tbid., Jan. 19, 1860, Nov. 14, 1861, Jan. 29, 1863, July 10, 1862, Dec. 6, 
June 14, March 1, 1860, Jan. 30, 1862, March 5, 1868, Aug. 15, Dec. 19, 1861. 
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a building which had been used as a seminary for young ladies; the 
owner, the Reverend Mr. Legare, offered the building to the committee 
for $19,000. It was not until August 1863, that evacuation of the children 
became necessary, and then George A. Trenholm offered to buy the 
building in Orangeburg for the use of the orphans. The City Council 
authorized the Commissioners to accept Trenholm’s “patriotic and timely 
offer ... ,” and to proceed with the removal of the children. On August 
24, the Commissioners instructed the Steward to move the children and 


the furniture as soon as possible.”° 


The Reverend W. B. W. Howe requested the Commissioners to 
permit the twenty-two children of the Episcopal Church Home to join 
the orphans under the city’s care in Orangeburg. He explained that 
the bombardment had already forced the evacuation of the Church 
Home and that the children were in temporary quarters in Hampstead 
Mall. The Commissioners granted Howe’s request on the condition that 
arrangements could be made so that the health of none of the children 
would be endangered.”* 


During the twenty-six months the orphanage was located in Orange- 
burg the Commissioners were unable to keep the children or the em- 
ployees under the close supervision to which they had been accustomed. 
A nurse, who was dismissed for refusing to comply with a request from 
the Steward, wrote the Commissioners that they were unaware of “what 
we have to contend with here. . . .” The discord among the employees 
may well have been aggravated by the fact that some of the recently 
admitted children had grown up during the war without the normal 
supervision of a father and without any schooling other than that re- 
ceived on the city streets.*° 


After the return to Charleston the lack of harmony among the em- 
ployees continued. The Steward and Matron resigned and one of the 
Commissioners noted that they were forced to do so “for their peace 
and comfort.” After a dispute between the new Steward and the Princi- 
pal had resulted in the appeal of both to the Commissioners, the Board 
on January 28, 1869, requested the Principal, Miss Agnes K. Irving, to 
take over the duties of the Steward and the Matron,”* Miss Irving had 
been Principal for fourteen years when she became the “executive of- 
ficer.” A correspondent of the New York Herald who had visited the 


20 Ibid., Feb. 27, March 13, Oct. 30, Dec. 4, 1862, Aug. 22, 24, 1863. 

21 Tbid., Aug. 24, 1863. 

22 [bid., June 15, 24, 1864; Charleston Daily Courier, May 14, 1864. 

23 Commissioners’ Minutes, June 13, Dec. 19, 1867, Feb. 27, Dec. 24, 1868, 
. 28, 1869; Schirmer Diary, March 12, 1868, South Carolina Historical Society. 
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orphanage in March 1865, described her as being a very sensible lady. 
Although a native of New York, her sympathies were entirely with the 
South. Under her direction the children were singing songs and hymns 
while Sherman’s troops carried out their work of destruction in Orange- 
burg. A plaque put up later in Miss Irving’s memory bore the inscription, 
“A born teacher, a firm but judicious disciplinarian, a successful mana- 
ger of affairs....”** On more than one occasion she made sacrifices for 
the Orphan House. When the Commissioners increased her salary from 
$250.00 to $950.00 in 1866, they noted that during the war she had 
requested that her salary be reduced so that the pay of the teachers 
might be increased. Miss Irving’s success as the executive officer is evi- 
dent from the report of the Visiting Commissioner in February 1869, to 
the effect that he found an improvement in spirit and discipline which 
he attributed to the new administration, and from the statement of Wil- 
liam C. Bee in June, that in fifteen years he had not seen the institution 
so well regulated as it was under Miss Irving’s direction.*® 


During Reconstruction financial problems naturally continued to oc- 
cupy much of the Board’s attention. In December 1865, the Chairman re- 
ported that the Mayor had recommended that children be admitted 
only in cases of “extreme destitution.” A report on the Private Fund re- 
vealed that the collapse of the Confederacy had wiped out all but $34,- 
239.19 in stocks and bonds that had been valued at $90,250.19. In keep- 
ing with, or perhaps in contradiction to, the Mayor’s advice, the Com- 
missioners admitted eighteen children in three weeks in January and 
February 1866. From March lst to May 10th no applications were ap- 
proved because of sickness in the House, but then the Commissioners 
voted to admit twenty-seven children. A month later another dormitory 
was opened to provide space for more children.”* 


The Orphan House suffered less than some of the other city in- 
stitutions from the mismanagement and plundering of Reconstruction. 
Colonel Cogswell, acting Mayor by military appointment, expressed 
his pleasure at the operation of the House after a visit in March 1866. 
The Commissioners adopted his suggestions that they secure a washing 
machine and two cows. The next Mayor, George W. Clarke, who was 
appointed by General E. R. S. Canby, referred to the orphanage in his 
annual message of December 1868 as an “expensive but excellently in- 


24 Charleston Courier, March 29, 1865; picture of plaque which was located 
in the Charleston Orphan House, in collection of photographs at Oak Grove, North 
Charleston. 

25 Commissioners’ Minutes, Aug. 7, 1862, Aug. 25, 1866, Feb. 18, June 24, 1869. 

26 Ibid., Dec. 7, 21, 1865, Jan. 25, Feb. 1, 8, March 1, May 10, June 7, 1866. 
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tentioned institution. . . .” He contended that many children were admit- | and 

ted whose parents could provide for them and that the school “educated | the , 
more for the parlor and the stage, than the house and the apprentice | 4 # 
shops. . . .” He noted that the Sisters of Mercy were caring for 100 chil- | ¢jbh 
dren at a per capita expense of less than half the $3.00 a week it cost for joyec 
each child at the Orphan House. He proposed to make all the city in- | the 5 
stitutions as nearly self-sufficient as possible. This would be done in| [yy, 
part by opening a home for “young vagrants,” who, with the inmates of 
the Alms House, would raise vegetables and pigs for all those cared 


were 
for by the city.” There is no indication that anyone other than the} 4... 
Mayor took his recommendations seriously. idle 


There were some bright spots, despite the many problems of Re- ) show 
construction. John Rose bequeathed $5,000.00 to the Orphan House and | expla 
the sum was received from his New York executor in October 1865. | ceive 
Thomas Hamilton of New York sent the Commissioners a check for } of C] 
$10.00 to pay for “certain books, the property of the institution . .. which r 
came into his possession on the evacuation of Charleston.” Colonel F. prais 
W. McMaster of Columbia forwarded the Commissioners a check froma } 4+ ¢, 
friend, O. C. Nichols of Philadelphia, who by a tableaux at his home| jj; 
had raised $800.00 for orphanages in five Southern states.”* a th 


A study of the daily routine of the children made in 1866 revealed | had } 
that from Monday through Friday they spent five hours a day in school, } |, » 
two hours and thirty-five minutes at study, fifty minutes at devotions, 





and one hour and five minutes in washing and dressing. The girls had The ¢ 
twenty minutes less time for recreation than the boys, largely due to the i 
fact that they performed household duties and were in the sewing room | i 
three hours and fifty minutes a day. The Board approved the recom- i 


mendation of the Chairman that the girls be allowed more time for rec- ) 
reation, lest “physical lassitude and mental depression result.” 7° | 

The children enjoyed occasional breaks from their routine. In the : 
summer of 1867 the annual picnic, a highlight of the pre-war years, was ? The | 
resumed. The Northeastern Railroad provided transportation to Philip | ' re 
J. Porcher’s farm, where the children spent a carefree day. When, in for th 
1875, the picnic was held at the Otranto Club, the Commissioners ex- ‘ 
pressed their appreciation to General Vodges for detailing the post band ) yes 


27 Year Book, 1881, City of Charleston, So. Ca. (Charleston, n.d.), p. 376; } sie 
Charleston Daily Courier, March 18, Dec. 17, 1868; Commissioners’ Minutes, March f 
19, April 9, 1868, May 21, 1865, Feb. 5, 1874. Coie 


28 Commissioners’ Minutes, Oct. 6, Dec. 21, 1865, Jan. 4, June 28, Aug. 16, Charle 
1866, July 18, 1867. The § 


29 Ibid., April 12, 1866. | Holy | 
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dmit- | and to Colonel Lee for the use of ambulances and wagons. In 1869 
cated | the children attended a performance by Skiff and Gaylord’s minstrels 
tice | at Hibernian Hall, and on another occasion Professors Holmes and 
chil | Gibbes presented a magic lantern exhibition. Other entertainment en- 
st for | joyed by the orphans included the Fireman’s Parade, a presentation by 
ty it- } the Kunkel Opera Troupe, and a performance on the Citadel Green by 
ne iN} Luwande’s Circus.* 





tes of In June 1866, seven months after the return from Orangeburg, there 
_— were 208 children in the orphanage. The number of dependents in the 
n the 


House jumped to 285 in 1867 and two years later 321 orphans were 
cared for. In the decade of the seventies the population of the House 
f Re- ) showed a gradual decline from 300 in 1870 to 234 in 1876. This can be 
e and | explained in part by the fact that similar institutions, two of which re- 
1865. | ceived financial assistance from the city, cared for some of the orphans 
k for } of Charleston.® 


which The management of the Orphan House during Reconstruction drew 

nel FP praise from a special committee of the Chamber of Commerce, which 

can at the request of the City Council made a study of the financial con- 
ome 


dition of the city in 1875. In striking contrast to what they cbserved 
at the Orphan House, the Committee reported that the Alms House 
vealed | had been “converted into a huge machine for the manufacture of paupers 


chool, } ... ” and that its management was “a disgrace to a civilized community.” 
otions, : : 
ls had | The Committee found the Orphan House 








to the ) in the very best condition in every respect. The boys, under the su- 
room | pervision of the gardener, render material aid in keeping the grounds 
-ecom- in good order, and in cultivating the extensive garden from which is 
or rec: } derived a large proportion of the vegetables served at the children’s 
table. . . . The girls cut, fit and make all the clothing worn by both 

sexes. 


In the 

s, was ? The efficient management of Miss Irving’s administration had helped 
Philip | 0 reduce the expense of caring for each child from $155.81 a year 
en, in for the period 1866-1868 to $106.39 for the next three years. For 1872- 


ns 80 Ibid., May 16, 1867; Charleston Daily Courier, May 11, 1867; Charleston 


t band | News and Courier, May 12, 1875. 

p. 3%6; 31 Commissioners’ Minutes, Oct. 21, 1869, July 25, 1867, April 26, Sept. 13, 
March ? 1866; Charleston Daily Courier, June 4, 1868. 

: 32 Commissioners’ Minutes, June 24, 1869, Jan. 1877; Annual Report of the 
Commissioners of the Orphan House, November, 1872 (Charleston, 1872), p. 5; 
Charleston Daily Courier, Feb. 23, 1870; Charleston News and Courier, Jan. 7, 1874. 
The Sisters of Mercy began receiving financial aid from the city in 1870 and the 

Holy Communion Church Institute (later Porter Military Academy) in 1874. 


Lu g. 16, 
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1874 the cost had been further reduced by $1.27 per child. The members 
of the committee had “been so much gratified at the result of their ex- 
amination of this institution, that they cheerfully recommend it to the 
kind consideration of the citizens generally, believing it to be as well 
managed as any similar institution in the country.” * 


The Charleston Orphan House was able to care for the “poor orphan 
children, and those of poor, distressed and disabled parents...” during 
the years of the Civil War and Reconstruction because the people of 
Charleston had come to share John Robertson’s concern for these un- 
fortunates.** According to one contemporary account there was not in 
South Carolina, and probably not in the South, “an institution which 
deservedly enjoys a greater hold on the affections of our people than 
does the Orphan House of Charleston ....” ** The humanitarian motives 
which led such outstanding citizens as George A. Trenholm, George W. 
Williams, Dr. James Moultrie, Dr. Benjamin Huger, W. J. Bennett, Henry 
A. DeSaussure and others to serve as Commissioners provided the 
Orphan House with strong guidance from men who were sincerely 
interested in the welfare of the children. The former inmates and friends 
of the institution who made donations and bequests to the two endow- 
ment funds permitted the House to provide facilities and services which 
otherwise would have been denied the children. While the name of the 
institution was changed to Oak Grove when the move was made from 
downtown Charleston, the proud tradition is continued today in the 
new buildings in North Charleston. 


33 Charleston News and Courier, July 6, 1875. 
34 By-Laws, p. 9. 
35 Charleston Daily Courier, Dec. 27, 1865. 
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A MEMOIR OF THE THOMSON FAMILY 


Contributed by Ina Massie VALENTINE* 


The following memoir was written in 1920 by Miss Marion Thomson 
for Mrs. Valentine’s father, Eugene C. Massie, youngest son of Susan E. 
Smith, mentioned in this account. Miss Thomson was a great-great-grand- 
daughter of Col. William Thomson and his wife, Eugenia Russell. 

The original spelling, capitalization, and punctuation have been re- 
tained, but brief topical headings between paragraphs have been omitted. 

My grandfather, Charles R. Thomson, married his cousin Eleanor 
Sabb Hrabowski in 1820. They had fourteen children, seven sons and 
seven daughters, and lived 20 miles [from] Columbia, South Carolina, 
owning vast tracts of land. He was most successful as a planter. The 
men must have been stirring and energetic in those days, for I remember 
my grandmother often telling of my grandfather riding every morning 
on horseback to his river plantation, nine miles off, and that he was 
always back in time for nine o'clock breakfast, after arranging his busi- 
ness for the day on the plantation. 


The name of the plantation I was born on, and where my grand- 
mother always lived was “Midway” because it was just seven miles 
each way between two old family places owned by Thomsons, “Bell- 
broughton” and “Belleville”. The latter was owned by Thomsons for 
150 years, before it was burned, and was full of bullet holes carefully 
preserved, when any repairs had to be made to the house. It was the 
home of my uncle, Dr. Charles Thomson, when he brought there his 
beautiful bride from Virginia, Miss Sue Boyer. In that day, she was 
considered the beauty of Virginia, and surely her daguerroetypes prove 
it so. 

One of the most wonderful of all our homes was “Hampden”. The 
Congaree or Santee River ran through the plantation, and thither it 
was that my mother from Charlottesville came as a bride. Her maiden 
name was Thomasia Woodson. Her father was first cousin of Thomas 
Jefferson. My father, William R. Thomson was my grandmother's oldest 
child; so when he was married, he was given the handsomest estate 
to live on. 

“Hampden” was built by an English lady, Mrs. Richardson, who 
built it on a very grand scale, with ball rooms in pink as I remember, 
and a cross hall, with billiard rooms and lounging rooms. The first floor 


* Mrs. Corbin Braxton Valentine, Pocahontas Drive, Richmond, Va. 
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was wholly devoted to entertainment. The gardens around the house 
were laid off by artists, with shrubs and rare plants brought from England, 
And, oh! the wonder of the French mirrors. My mother died when | 
was three years of age, so my father left this home, and went to live 
with my grandmother, only four miles away. And that was the reason 
my grandmother took charge of raising my two sisters and myself. 
“Hampden” being deserted after my mother’s death, during the Civil 
War, for some reason it seemed a fitting place to store away cotton, 
from which it was expected to receive after the Civil War One Dollar 
in gold per pound. But instead, the Yankees put torch to it, and burned 
one hundred thousand dollars worth of cotton stored in the house, 
besides what was in the swamps around “Hampden”. . . . The joy 
of my childhood was a carriage trip to “Hampden”, and a lunch of sweet 
potatoes and cream. The swamps made “Hampden” a famous place 
for raising hogs. They lived on nuts of all kinds, pecans, hickory nuts, 
and peanuts; so you can imagine the quality of the meat,—nutty and 
good. . . . It was the greatest place in the world for good living. 
Canvas-back ducks, fresh fish, wild turkey, etc. were abundant... } 

We only staid six months out of each year on the plantations, and 
six months at the Summer home, fourteen miles away, at a place named 
“Totness” (after some place in England), right in a pine forest, sur- 
rounded by trees of great size and height, of original forest growth. 
This was a most charming resort, being a certain tract of land bought 
by several gentlemen; and only relatives or descendants of these gentle- 
men could settle there. In all there were about forty families settled 
at Totness, having spacious grounds to each house yet quite near to 
each other, in speaking distance of neighbors, with bath houses, ten- 
pin alleys, etc. One charming feature of the place was the altars of 
brick about six feet tall and square, which were built about fifty yards 
in front of each house; and at dusk bright fires of light-wood knots 
were ablaze every night, and the children played around making a 
lovely sight. I suppose it was done to keep bugs and insects from the 
houses. 

The Thomsons owned a very beautiful home in Florida called 
“Fort George” at the mouth of the St. John’s river, and raised cotton, 
so famous in the South. 

I used to be fascinated as a child, listening to the way people 
talked of travel in those days. It was the habit of the Thomsons to go 
every Summer to the Old Sweet Springs, of Virginia. Old Danger Thom- 
son (1727-1796) died at the Old Sweet Springs on one of those trips. 


1 Here follows brief mention of other Thomson estates: Oakland, the Mill, 
Goodwyn Place, and Pond Bluff. 
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It took one month to go. . . . They spent six weeks at the Springs, 
and the trip back took one month. 

Cousin Susan E. Smith [was] born in Savannah on February 5, 
1822, [the daughter of] my grandfather's sister, Caroline Sophia 
Rebecca Thomson, and Thomas Bolton Smith of Savannah her first 
husband. Cousin Susan was raised at Midway, her Mother returning 
to live there at the death of her husband, Thomas Bolton Smith. 
He died at Totness on July 18, 1825, only 26 years old.? Cousin 
Susan . . . lived with her mother but a short time after her 
mother’s second marriage to Dr. John Benjamin Lewis of Virginia, 
on May 26th, 1831. She was raised with my father at Midway, as 
brother and sister, until she was married on March 28rd, 1841, to 
Cousin Henry Massie, the grandson of Major Thomas Massie, at 
nineteen years of age. She must have met Cousin Henry, the son of 
Capt. Henry Massie and Susan Preston Lewis, in some of her trips to 
the Sweet Springs in Virginia. Her portrait as a little girl of five years 
was painted at Midway, at the same time my father’s was painted... . 
This portrait now hangs in the parlor at “Copeley” the home of Cousin 
Susan Smith Massie during the latter years of her life. 


I was nine years old when the Civil War [opened], but everything 
was kept up as usual until I was thirteen years old. . . . Fields of 
the rich white cotton could be seen as far as the eye could reach. The 
cotton mills were worked by mules. The cotton was distributed in rooms, 
the seed cotton in one room and the fluffy cotton in another. The cotton 
was then spun into threads in another room, dyed in all colors, and 
taken to another room, where it was woven into most beautiful cloth, 
almost like the ginghams of today. You could next visit the making 
of sugar syrup, and molasses from the sugar cane. All the shoes used 
on the plantation were made in the shoe shop, and there were fine 
carpenter shops on every plantation, with [a] large infirmary building 
for sick servants. It was a great rice and corn country, and the swamps 
around “Hampden” grew wonderful crops. 


My ginndenethees — — Sabb eeudis* .was...a 
descendant of English and Polish nobility. She was dieeaily inbued 


2 Mr. Salley omits Caroline Thomson’s first marriage in this Magazine, III, 110. 
Mrs. Valentine’s family chart, which had belonged to her father, corroborates the 
memoir. 

8See this Magazine for a biographical account of Col. William Thomson 
(“Old Danger”) of the 3rd Regiment of Rangers, and his son’s marriage into the 
Sabb family, ITI, 98-110, and XXVII, 87-40. 
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with consciousness of the superiority of the male sex. Her sons were 
treated like lords. She gave them the highest education, under tutors 
from Yale and Harvard, and as little children with governesses from 
England. There were no lawyers in the Thomson family but all were 
doctors of medicine, or planters. . . . 

Twice a year in April and in November, house parties lasting a 
month or six weeks, would assemble at Midway as guests of my grand- 
mother. As many as twenty-five young people would be invited. .. . 


During my early childhood, I never thought of approaching the | 


drawing room, where guests were assembled, without being duly dressed 
for the occasion. The children’s hour was after dinner in the drawing 
room, when we were introduced to her friends; and with our hair 
curled and pretty dresses on, we were made to behave ourselves before 
the company, perhaps repeating a piece of poetry, singing a little song, 
or playing on the piano. . . . We children had a separate dining room, 


because she often had as many as nineteen grandchildren spending | 


six months at a time with her. 


My grandmother was a great lover of flowers, and the gardens at 
Midway were well known. The approach to Midway was very fine, 
through a very long avenue of cedars, several acres on each side laid 
out in roses, and Italian gardens; then came the spacious lawn, with 
gigantic oaks, the largest I ever saw. The kitchen was just as far away 
from the house as could be, a perfect retinue of servants coming back 
and forth, bringing in hot good things to eat, all covered with Britannia 
covers, a kind of metal which held the heat. Of course, we cooked only 
in immense fire places with pots hanging from pot hooks, and all baking 
done in Dutch ovens and also in brick ovens, used by bakers. 


What ruined our family as well as the whole South, was loyalty to 
each other, every man putting his name to his brother’s and neighbor's 
papers. It seemed dishonorable in those days not to do so, and after 


the war when one member of the family failed all went down together. } 


My father and uncles all came back from the War broken in health and 
spirits and after being successful men all their lives, never seemed able 
to recover; but my grandmother’s daughters rose out of this chaos in 
strength, and there never were braver women. Never a murmur did 
I hear from one of our family. They threw everything into the Con- 
federacy and nearly every piece of linen in Grandma’s house was scraped 
into lint, sending it to the snow clad hills in Virginia, where her brave 
sons, five in number (three surgeons among them) were. . . . My father 
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died soon after the war, from exposure, and one uncle from erysipilis 
contracted in the war. 

I well remember the anxious look on my grandmother’s face near 
the close of the war. Suddenly one morning rapid preparations were 
made for us all to leave Midway. Children were not much in those 
days, but I knew there was trouble. I don’t think anyone knew where we 





were going, Grandma simply lost her nerve, when she realized the dan- 
ger to her two granddaughters, my sister and Marianna Taber, just 
) about 15 or 16 years of age. She had four large wagons loaded with 
| food, chickens, ducks, vegetables, flour, rice and bacon, Her family 
| were all hurried into carriages, and we started for Columbia. Midway 
) was twenty miles below Columbia. What frightened her was that she 
had learned that Potter’s troops were passing through the country, com- 
mitting outrages of all sorts. So she fled to the city for protection. Before 
she got out of our neighborhood, our cousins the Darbys, who were 
not able to leave, begged Grandmother to take their young daughters 
along with her. By the time she reached Columbia she had at least a 
dozen young girls added to her party. We reached Columbia in the 
middle of the night, and were met by her cousin, Dr. Jefferson Goodwyn, 
saying, “Go on, Aunt Ellen, the Yankees here are burning and pillaging 
everything, and no one is safe.” 

After this warning we did not stop a minute in Columbia, but 
drove on, I think for two days and nights to Camden, S. C., where Arty 
Goodwin, a cousin of hers, lived. She made him the offer to support 
his family, for the use of the house which was gladly accepted, as we 
were among the few people who had food. That winter, (in fact we 
staid in Camden nine months), Grandmother supported forty people, 
_ mostly young girls sent to her for protection. The house we were staying 

in was handsome, with spacious grounds, and for that reason, unfortu- 
nately for us, was selected for the Yankee Officers. We were sent word 
} to get out of the house. You can imagine my grandmother's agony of 
fear for her granddaughters. She hid my sister and all the older girls 
‘in closets, and everybody sat up all night, not knowing what would 
| happen at any moment. We were all huddled together in one room, 
upstairs, having nothing to eat, with dozens of drunken men and officers 
down on the lower floor, breaking up furniture, chopping on the piano, 
| yelling and screaming. Tents were all over the yard. Nothing saved us 
but the faithfulness of our servants. They stood in a body on the steps, 
saying, “For God’s sake don’t go upstairs, nobody up there but an old 
dying woman.” At the end of three days of this torture, the soldiers 
suddenly disappeared, not leaving one mouthful of food in the house. 


~ 
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At the end of nine months from the time we took refuge in Camden, 
we returned to our home, which was only a four room shack knocked 
up at our summer place. Everything at Totness had been burned. We had 
left four beautiful furnished houses there, and all had been burned. But 
our Midway home had fortunately been spared from the torch and th[at] 
winter we returned there. Yet even Midway was almost ruined, for 
all our furniture had been divided out to the negroes at the quarters, 
including all our damask curtains and linen sheets; in fact everything 
we possessed had been cut up into clothing or had been looted and 
pillaged. 
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DESCENDANTS OF JUDGE ROBERT PRINGLE 
By Mary PRINGLE FENHAGEN 


(Continued from July) 


12 


John Julius Izard Pringle (1,3) married Jane Lynch of New York, 
and lived at his plantation “Greenfield,” six miles up the Black River 
from “White House,” where his mother lived with her second husband, 
Joel Roberts Poinsett. Life at “White House,” or “Casa Bianca” as it 
was called by Mr. Poinsett, is described by Frederica Bremer in The 
Homes of the New World, I, 285-305: “A fine old couple, Mr. Poinsett 
and his lady, who remind me of Philemon and Baucis, live here quite 
alone in the midst of negro slaves, rice plantations, and wild, sandy 
forest land.” Miss Bremer, who was most interested in the lot of slaves, 
finds much to comment on in this connection, little unfavorable to her 
host. The snipe bog was famous at “White House,” and J. J. Izard Pringle 
is said to have been a famous shot.”? In April 1861, “White Hall,” by 
then the home of J. J. Izard Pringle, was visited by a British newspaper 
correspondent, William Howard Russell, who reported that Mrs. Pringle 
and the children were in Europe and Mr. Pringle anxious to join them.”® 
He did get to Europe but died in Rome March 10, 1862(?). His three 
sons, who were studying in Heidelburg at the time of their father’s 





death, immediately hurried back to South Carolina to enter the army. 
Landing in the North, by July 1862 they were at home after many 
} adventures getting through the lines. They “walked, waded, rowed in 
| boats, if boats they could find; swam rivers when boats there were none; 
brave lads are they.” *® Mrs. Pringle and her daughter soon followed, 
they too being spirited over the lines. Jane Lynch Pringle died August 
} 9, 1896, at Dinard, France, in her eighty-sixth year. 

) I John Julius Pringle, Born June 21, 1842, died Aug. 21, 1876, 
buried in Magnolia. He married in 1868 Elizabeth Waties 
Allston, daughter of Gov. Robert F. W. Allston and Adele 


77 Susan Lowndes Allston, “White House Plantation,” News and Courier, 
| Nov. 16, 1930; this Magazine, XLII, 52. 


78 William Howard Russell, My Dairy North and South, ed. Fletcher Pratt 
(New York, 1954), pp. 122, 127-134. 


79 Mary Boykin Chestnut, A Diary from Dixie, ed. Isabella D. Martin and 
Myrta Lockett Avary (2nd ed.; New York, 1929), p. 187. 
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Petigru, his wife. She was born 1845 and died 1921. No 
issue. She left in her two books, A Woman Rice Planter and 
Chronicles of Chicora Wood, a vivid picture not only of her 
own time but of preceding generations.*° 

II Joel Roberts Poinsett Pringle, killed in battle, aged twenty- 
one years. Name on St. Michael's plaque. Unmarried. 

25 III Dominick Lynch Pringle 

IV Mary Pringle, married Conte Ivan des Francs, lived in France, 

had one son and one daughter. 


13 
Emma Clara Pringle Smith (1,5), see No. 14. 


14 


William Alston Pringle (1,7) married Emma Clara Pringle Smith, 
youngest child of his father’s older sister, on February 6, 1845. They 
lived in the Judge Robert Pringle house on Tradd Street which William 
Alston Pringle eventually inherited. The latter was admitted to the Bar 
at Columbia in 1843. In 1850 he gave the Fourth of July Association 
oration in the Hibernian Hall—the same oration which his grandfather, 
John Julius Pringle, had given July 4, 1800, in St. Philip’s Church at 
the invitation of the American Revolution Society. In 1858 he became 
Recorder, which office he held until his death.“ He was interested in 
maintaining the link with the Pringle cousins in Edenburgh, and several 
letters of Maj. Gen. John Pringle of Edinburgh are addressed to him.” 

Emma Smith Pringle died October 8, 1879, and was buried in St. 
Michael's. She left a will signed November 16, 1874, proved October 
11, 1879.%* 

In 1886, two years after his mother’s death, William Alston Pringle 
sold the old Pringle home on Tradd Street and moved to 27 King Street 
to spend his last years with his unmarried sister, Susan Pringle. Edward 
McCrady, the historian, describes a visit with William Alston Pringle 
shortly before the latter’s death.** He died February 27, 1895, and is 

80 For mention of Pringle and Poinsett family papers presented to this Society 
and the Historical Society of Penn., see this Magazine, XLIV, 60, 132; XLVIII, 
60, 61. 

81 Year Book, City of Charleston, 1895, p. v. 

82 Pringle Papers. 

83 CPC, Wills Q, 16. Her miniature, signed J. Carlin, 1845, was exhibited at the 
Gibbes Art Gallery, 1936. 


84 Edward McCrady, The History of South Carolina under the Royal Govern- 
ment (New York, 1899), p. 707, n. 
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buried in St. Michael's. He left a will naming his four surviving chil- 
dren,** nine having predeceased him, unmarried.** 


I 


II 
III 


IV 


VI 
VII 
VIII 
IX 


XI 
XII 


XIII 


Anna Tilghman Smith Pringle, born Dec. 23, 1845, died Sept. 
18, 1850. 

William Bull Pringle, birth date uncertain. Survived his father. 
William Alston Pringle, birth date uncertain. Married Minnie 
Lomax, no issue. Survived his father. 

Robert Smith Pringle, birth date uncertain. Survived his 
father. Married Maria H. White and had one son, Robert 
Smith Pringle (Nov. 11, 1883-Dec. 9, 1937), who married 
Sibylla Walker on Oct. 10, 1910. Issue three daughters and 
one son, living in Atlanta, Ga. 

Mary Motte Pringle, born March 23, 1853, married March 38, 
1880, Benjamin Rhett and left issue.*’ She survived her father. 
Elizabeth S. Pringle, born July 16, 1854, died May 2, 1871. 
Emma Smith Pringle, born June 24, 1856, died Jan. 30, 1878. 
Susan Pringle, born Nov. 14, 1857, lived only a few hours. 
Rebecca Motte Pringle, born Nov. 14, 1857, died Feb. 15, 
1884. Twin of the above. 

John Julius Pringle, born Feb. 2, 1866, died Dec. 26, 1872. 
Susan Reid Pringle, born Sept. 12, 1867, died May 9, 1884. 
Anna Tilghman S. Pringle, born April 24, 1869, died Dec. 
80, 1881. 

Edward Jenkins Pringle,** born March 25, 1870, died June 22, 
1871. 


15 


John Julius Pringle (1,7) when he was sixteen, toward the end 
of 1840, was sent to school in England with his older brother William 
Alston Pringle, eighteen years old, and his younger brother Edward, 
then fourteen. They stayed more than a year, postponing their return 
home on the advice of their tutors, and passed a “well-spent” vacation 
elsewhere. In 1846, John Julius Pringle attended the Naval Academy 
in Annapolis, subsequently serving in the Mexican War. The family 


85 CPC, Wills T, 44. 

86 Obituary notice in the News and Courier, Feb. 28, 1895. 

87 This Magazine, IV, 122, 166. 

88 St. Philip’s Register carries burial dates for this whole family, but all the 
bodies lie under marked stones at St. Michael’s, except for the child who lived only 
a few hours. Where there are discrepancies between the two records, I have used 
the epitaphs. 
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have preserved a letter he wrote on board the U. S. Germantown, Ven 
Cruz, September 18, 1847, in which he explains he has declined a leave 
granted him because of a wound. He signed himself “J. J. Pringle, 
Pass. Midshipman.” 

He married in 1849 Maria L. Duncan (Jan. 18, 1826-Oct. 15, 1908), 
daughter of the wealthy Natchez planter, Stephen Duncan. Her lovely 
home there, “Auburn,” was later given by her son and her brother, Dr. 
Stephen Duncan, to the town of Natchez as its local public park. Many 
references to Dr. Stephen Duncan and his attractive wife fill the letters 
of Wade Hampton, III, whose planation “Wild Woods” was in the neigh- 
borhood of the Duncans’ holdings. Dr. Duncan was a Unionist during 
the War, and their relations cooled but seem to have resumed at the 
War's end.*® In May 1849 John Julius Pringle and his wife left Charles. 
ton for their first trip abroad together. They journeyed back and forth 
many times but spent the war years in Europe. Immediately thereafter, 
he brought his family to Newport for a few months, where their recep- 
tion there, soon after Lincoln’s assassination, was not friendly. He re- 
turned to France, building in 1870 his large villa at Biarritz, where 
his family made their headquarters except for the summer months, 
spent in a cottage in Versailles. He came each year to Charleston, later 
bringing his son with him, while the ladies remained in France. His 
daughters performed great services in World War I, for which they were 
honored by the French Government, and again in World War II, re 
maining in Biarritz during the German occupation. John Julius Pringle 
died at Biarritz October 30, 1901. Here he lies in a tomb at Sabaou 
Cemetery with his wife and children. Only one daughter married, and 
she left no issue.®° 

I Stephen Duncan Pringle, born Jan. 17, 1854, died July 13, 
1917. Unmarried. 


II Catherine Pringle, died before 1942. 

III Susan Pringle, died Jan. 21, 1942. 

IV Mary M. Pringle, died May 5, 1945. 

V Maria Duncan Pringle, died Jan. 5, 1940. 


VI Charlotte Pringle, married—? Radcliffe, of Devon, England. 
No issue. 


89 Family Letters of the Three Wade Hamptons, 1782-1901, ed. Charles E. 
Cauthen (Columbia, 1953). 


90 Birth dates not known to me, but death dates copied from Sabaou Cemetery. 
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16 


Edward Jenkins Pringle (1,7) graduated from Harvard in 1845, 
standing third in his class. After reading law in H. A. DeSaussure’s 
office for two years, in 1847 he was admitted to the Bar in Columbia. 
He then went abroad, travelling on the continent, and was in Paris 
at the time of the fall of Louis Philippe. In England a letter of intro- 
duction to John Forster, editor of the London Examiner, resulted in a 
dinner invitation; much to his delight he found the other guests in- 
cluded Dickens, Carlyle, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, with Carlyle doing 
most of the talking.*t He returned to Charleston in 1849, and practised 
law for three years.°? But California attracted his attention, and he sailed 
for the west, landing in San Francisco December 31, 1853. Early in 
1854 he formed a law partnership with two Harvard classmates, A. C. 
Whitcomb and John B. Felton, the firm being Whitcomb, Pringle, & 
Felton. He handled many of the largest land cases in California’s history, 
and made a deep study of Spanish and Mexican land grants.** 


He remained in California during the war. A letter from him dated 
November 30, 1860, says: “I see Mr. Chestnut has resigned and that 
South Carolina is hastening into a Convention, perhaps to secession. 
Mr. Chestnut is probably to be President of the Convention. I see all 
of the leaders in the state favor secession. But I confess I hope the 
black Republicans will take alarm and submit some treaty of peace 
that will enable us now and forever to settle the question, and save 
our generation from the prostration of business and the decay of pros- 
perity that must come to the North and South from a disruption of the 
Union. However, I won’t speculate. Before this reaches you, South 
Carolina may be off on her own hook—a separate republic.” ** 

When his younger brother, James Reid Pringle, came out to Cali- 
fomia in 1868, they formed a partnership and practised together until 
the former’s death in 1871. In 1874-80, Robert Y. Hayne, his first cousin 
through their Alston mothers, practised with him.*t He had just been 
appointed Commissioner of the Supreme Court in California, when 


91 Ethel Whitmire, “Pringle Family Clings to Memorable Traditions,” San 
Francisco Examiner, Apr. 18, 1937. 

92 Wallace, South Carolina, A Short History, identifies as the work of Edward 
J. Pringle an article signed “P” in Southern Quarterly Review in 1850 which 
lamented that S. C. judges were so overworked that their decisions were often 
poorly written. It seems likely that Slavery in the Southern States “by a Carolinian” 
(Cambridge, 1852), identified as Edmund J. Pringle, is also his work. 

93 Chestnut, A Diary from Dixie, pp. 3, 4. 

%4 This Magazine, IV, 263, 313. 
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he died April 21, 1899. Edward Jenkins Pringle married May 12, 1868 
Cornelia Letitia Johnson (December 28, 1847-July 1, 1941), third daugh. 
ter of Sidney L. Johnson of California. In 1875 they moved across the 
bay to Oakland, where they built a house and raised a family of seven 
children.* 
I Edward Jenkins Pringle, Jr., born Jan. 29, 1870, died Oct, 
21, 1944. He married Miriam Phillips Moore and had one 
daughter, Frances Pringle. 
II Cornelia Covington Pringle, born April 6, 1871. Unmarried, 
III _ William Bull Pringle, born Sept. 16, 1872, died Dec. 19, 1916. 
He married Anne Isabel Hutchinson and had two children, 
William Bull Pringle and Isabel Alston Pringle. 
IV Sidney Johnson Pringle, born Aug. 17, 1875. Unmarried. 
V Mary Motte Pringle, born Jan. 18, 1878, died July 2, 1930. 
She married Sept. 1, 1909, William Morris Houghton of Plain- 
field, N. J. They had three children, Mary Motte Houghton, 
Sarah Bryan Houghton (deceased), and William Pringle 
Houghton. 
VI Charles Alston Pringle, born Oct. 12, 1879, died Jan. 10, 
1916. Unmarried. 
VII Euclid Covington Pringle, born April 26, 1881. He married 
(1st) Kathleen Bull (deceased) and had two children, Euclid 
Covington Pringle and Kathleen Pringle. He married (2nd) 
Mrs. Bert Meek. 


17 


Jacob Motte Alston Pringle (1,7) was the Major in charge of the 
Quartermaster Department during the defense of Charleston harbor. 
“They were often in great straits for boats, small and large, and some- 
times for captains willing to land at the fort under any fire at all. ... 
The transportation, under the direction of Major M. A. Pringle, post: 
quartermaster, was admirably managed.” ** 


He married on May 21, 1850, Gabriella Ravenel. She was born July 
$1, 1827, the sixth child of John Ravenel and Anna Elizabeth Ford, of 
Morristown, N.J., and a sister of Dr. St. Julien Ravenel.®” J. Motte Alston 


%5 Information about children of E. J. Pringle has been supplied by Miss 
Cornelia C. Pringle of San Francisco, California. 

96 John Johnson, The Defense of Charleston Harbor, (Charleston, 1890), p. 184, 
Ap. cxix. 

97 This Magazine, XLIV, 19. 
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Pringle died November 27, 1886, leaving children but no male descend- 
ants today of the Pringle name. 


%6 I Anna Eliza Pringle, born March 16, 1851. 
II Hess Alston Pringle, born Nov. 9, 1852, died May 18, 1861, 
buried in St. Michael's. 
III John Ravenel Pringle, born June 21, 1855, died Oct. 9, 1855, 
buried in St. Michael’s. 


2 ~=IV William Bull Pringle, born Oct. 5, 1857. 
2% WV Mary Ravenel Pringle, born June 6, 1859. 


VI Fannie Ravenel Pringle, born Feb. 23, 1861. She married 
April 28, 1897, James Reid Pringle Ravenel, son of Eliza But- 
ler Pringle (2,9) and William Ravenel.®® No issue. 


18 


Mary Frances Pringle (1,7) was married in Charleston on May 31, 
1853, to Donald Grant Mitchell, professor at Yale and author of a number 
of books written under the pseudonym of Ik Marvel. He was born 
April 12, 1822, at Norwich, Connecticut, son of the Rev. Alfred M. Mitch- 
ell, and died December 15, 1908. He studied law in New York, was 
United States Consul at Venice in 1853-54, but lived most of his life 
thereafter on his farm, “Edgewood,” on the outskirts of New Haven. 
Mary Pringle Mitchell died in December 1901. 

I Hesse Alston Mitchell, born June 5, 1854 in Venice, died in 
Charleston while on a visit to her grandmother, on Dec. 27, 
1861; buried in St. Michael’s Churchyard. 

II Mary Pringle Mitchell, born Aug. 1855, married in 1879 Ed- 
ward Larned Ryerson of Chicago. Left issue. 

III Elizabeth Woodbridge Mitchell, born Dec. 26, 1856, died 
about 1943. Unmarried. 

IV William Pringle Mitchell, born Aug. 5, 1858, married Kate—?, 
died about 1900. No issue. 

V_ Susan Pringle Mitchell, born July 8, 1860, died April 1932, 
married James Mason Hoppin, who predeceased her. No 
issue. 

VI Donald Grant Mitchell, Jr., born Dec. 9, 1861, died April 
1950, married Mary Dews Rees. Issue. 


98 Henry Edmund Ravenel, Ravenel Records (Atlanta, 1898), p. 154. 
%° This Magazine, XLIV, 20. 
100 Mitchell-Hart genealogy, this Magazine, XLVII, 238, n. 18. 
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Hesse Alston Mitchell, born Sept. 14, 1863, died about 1936, 
Unmarried. 

Rebecca Motte Mitchell, born jan. 20, 1865, died when on 
a trip abroad with her husband at Neuilly-sur-Seine, France, 
on April 22, 1928. She married June 3, 1889, Walter Tillman 
Hart. Issue, three sons and two daughters. 

Harriet Williams Mitchell, born Jan. 20, 1870, died in 1939. 
Unmarried. 

James Alfred Mitchell, born June 14, 1871, died Jan. 1892, 
married—?, left issue. 

Walter Louis Mitchell, born March 11, 1875, still living in 
1960, in Newark, N.J. He married Hetty Buckner of New 
Orleans. Issue, two sons. 


19 


Rebecca Brewton Pringle (1,7) was just twenty-two when she and 
perhaps her sister Susan, ten years older, called on Mrs. Chestnut, who 
thus described them:” Then came those nice, sweet, fresh, pure-looking 
Pringle girls. We had a charming topic in common—their clever brother 
Edward.” 1° She married at St. Michael’s Church on December Il, 
1866, Dr. Francis Le Jau Frost (June 1, 1837—September 4, 1912), 
son of Edward Frost and Harriet Vanderhorst Horry, his wife. She died 
in Saluda, July 4, 1905, and is buried with the rest of her family at Mag- 
nolia Cemetery. All her children were born at her mother’s house, 27 
King Street, which her surviving daughter, Miss Rebecca Motte Frost, 
still owns. None of her children married. 


I 


II 


Ill 
IV 


VI 


William Pringle Frost, born Dec. 80, 1867, died March 3], 
1891. 


Edward Frost, born June 8, 1869, died Oct. 19, 1871, buried 
at St. Michael’s. 


Mary Pringle Frost, born March 1871, died April 1948. 
Susan Pringle Frost, born Jan. 21, 1873, died 1960. 
Francis Le Jau Frost, born March 27, 1875; Protestant Epis- 


copal clergyman; died in the Morro Castle disaster, Jan. %, 
1935. 


Rebecca Motte Frost, born Aug. 12, 1877. 


101 Chestnut, Dairy from Dixie, p. 27. 
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20 


James Reid Pringle (1,7) ninth son of William Bull and Mary Motte 
Alston Pringle, served as a captain in the lst Regiment of South Caro- 
lina Artillery. He studied law, was admitted to the Bar in San Fran- 
cisco in 1868, and formed a partnership with his older brother, Edward 
Jenkins Pringle. In December 1868, he married Cora Butterworth. On 
June 9, 1871, he died just a few months short of his twenty-ninth birth- 
day and is buried at St. Michael’s, where his stone says, “He had much 
to live for in his wife, his children and what the world calls fortune.” 1°? 
The will of his older sister, Susan Pringle, states that the kindness of 
his widow enabled them to maintain the old home, 27 King Street. 

I James Reid Pringle, married and left issue in California. 


II Henry Butterworth Pringle, died in early manhood, unmarried. 


21 


James Reid Pringle (2,9) married Sarah Gilmer Ladson, daughter 
of James H. Ladson (died April 3, 1868, in his seventy-second-year) and 
Eliza Ann Fraser (November 20, 1796- January 4, 1873), his wife.*°? 
The Ladsons lived at 8 Meeting Street in a house built by Major James 
H. Ladson (1753-1812),2°? who had married Judith Smith (1762- 
1820).*°* Here Robert Gilmor of Baltimore visited in February and 
March 1827, with his wife, the former Sarah Reeve Ladson, sister of 
James H. Ladson, and left in his diary an interesting picture of this 
whole family connection. Ladson had lived with the Gilmors for 
three years in Baltimore, at an earlier date, when he attended St. Mary’s 
Seminary there. Eliza Ann Fraser was the daughter of Frederick Fraser 
and niece of Charles Fraser, the miniaturist, who has left a charming 
sketch of Capt. Frederick Fraser’s plantation in Prince William’s Parish. 
At the time of Gilmor’s visit, Sarah Gilmer Ladson (born July 8, 1824) 

was not quite three years old, and James Reid Pringle was a lad of 
rte, Even then there seems to have been friendship between the 
two families. 

As treasurer of the vestry of St. Michael’s, James Reid Pringle ex- 
_ erted himself after the War to secure the return and repair of its bells.1°* 


| 102 Epitaph in St. Michael’s Churchyard. 





103 Alice R. Huger Smith and D. E. Huger Smith, Dwelling Houses of Charleston 
(Philadelphia and London, 1917), p. 203. 

104 This Magazine, IV, 251. 

105 “Gilmor’s Diary,” Maryland Historical Magazine, XVII, 237-8. 

106 George W. Williams, St. Michael’s, Charleston, 1751-1951 (Columbia, 1951), 
pp. 281, 282, 285, 290. 
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His wife died January 9, 1877, and left no surviving issue. He died 
June 30, 1884, and with his family is buried at St. Michael’s. By his 
will (signed May 28, 1883, proved June 1, 1885) he left the portrait 
of his wife by Sully to Miss Mary F. Ladson, his wife's sister; the portrait 
of his son James to his sister, Rosa Pringle; “Miniatures of my brother 
John and of our grandfather, Dr. Robert Pringle, to my brother Julius.” 
His sister, Rosa Pringle, was chief legatee; executors were William Alston 
Pringle and nephew James R. Pringle.’°’ His miniature, painted in 1855 
by Henry Bounetheau, is now owned by the Carolina Art Association, 
as are all the family portraits. A collection of his papers (1847-1873) is 
in the Duke University Library.’ 

I James R. Pringle, Jr., born Sept. 23, 1846, died May 7, 1872. 

Epitaph says he served in the War. 
II J. H. Ladson Pringle, born Feb. 8, 1854, died July 23, 1858. 


22 


Harriett Maxwell Pringle (2,10) was not quite eighteen when she 
married Daniel Pinckney Johnstone, on January 22, 1829. As her father 
had died the year before, her marriage settlement names William Rivers 
Maxwell, her mother’s brother, and James Reid Pringle, her father’s older 
half-brother, her trustees. The witness was Amelia Garden Pringle her 
father’s oldest sister.1°® William R. Maxwell had married on February 
16, 1819, Anna Maria Johnstone, Pinckney Johnstone's older sister.” 


Daniel Pinckney Johnstone, born January 15, 1807, was the son 
of William Johnston ** of North Santee and his wife, Anna Maria Pinck- 
ney. In 1824 he attended a military academy in Norwich, Ver- 
mont.'?* He died in 1871; the date of his wife’s death is uncertain.™™ 

I Sarah Celestine Johnstone, married John R. Wilson, lived on 
Sullivan’s Island. Issue. 


107 CPC, Wills, R, 17. 

108 This Magazine, XLVIII, 230. 

109 Marriage Settlements, X, 98. 

110 This Magazine, XLV, 196; XXXII, 202. 

111 Early generations of this family did not use the final “e”. 

112 Daniel Pinckney Johnstone’s paternal grandmother, mentioned in William 
Johnston’s will (proved Aug. 18, 1840. CPC, Wills, I, 82), was before her marriage 
to Andrew Johnston (1748-January 9, 1795) Sarah Elliott MacKewn. The latter 
was the older half-sister of Harriett Pringle’s grandmother, Harriett Rowand Maxwell, 
through their mother, Mary Elliott. This Magazine, XI, 67, 68. 

113 [bid., XLV, 148. 
114 Record of children has been supplied by William C. Johnstone, Louisville, Ky. 
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II Anna Maria Johnstone, married—? Tarrant, had a daughter 
Rose who lived in California. 
II Andrew Beaumont Johnstone, supposed to have run away 
from home. 
IV Harriett Maxwell Johnstone, married—? Bethanay. 
V_ Eliza Pringle Johnstone, died Dec. 25, 1919, buried in St. 
Philip’s Churchyard. Unmarried. 
VI Daniel Pinckney Johnstone,’** called “Pinckney” by his 
family. Wounded at battle of Petersburg in 1864. 
VIII Amelia Clarkson Johnstone. 
IX Francie McKewn Johnstone. 
X Maxwell Pringle Johnstone, called “Maxwell” by his family. 


23 


Amelia Garden Pringle (2, 10) married William Clarkson October 
1839. He was a connection of her sister, Harriet Pringle Johnstone, and 
of her aunt, Mrs. William Rivers Maxwell. Sophia Beaumont Clarkson 
(August 24, 1808-September 17, 1845) married December 13, 1826, 
Andrew Johnstone, as his first wife, so became a sister-in-law of Daniel 
Pinckney Johnstone and of Anna Maria Johnstone Maxwell. She was 
the only sister of William Clarkson. 

William Clarkson, born August 17, 1807, was the oldest surviving 
son of William Clarkson (December 1760-September 18, 1825), who was 
the son of John Clarkson of Nottingham, England, and Mary Loocock, 
his wife. William Clarkson came to Charleston in 1773 from Whitby, 


} Yorkshire, with his uncle, Aaron Loocock,* married on December 30, 


1794, Elizabeth Anderson Harris, daughter of Dr. Tucker Harris and 
Christiana Boston, his wife.1‘7 They had fourteen children, only four 
living to maturity. William Clarkson left a will, signed July 17, 1824, 
proved October 19, 1825, which states that he leaves three sons and one 
daughter, his wife, Elizabeth Anderson Clarkson, and a sister, Caroline 
Beaumont, in Yorkshire.*** He requested that his son, William Clarkson, 
be made an executor when he reached the age of 21. The latter so quali- 


115 See “Diary of John Berkley Grimball,” this Magazine, LVII, 98, for mention 
of Pringle Johnstone and D. Pinckney Johnstone, Jr. 

116 Clarkson genealogical file, this Society. Many dates and facts have also been 
supplied by Mrs. Edward Claytor, Hopkins, S. C., and Blanding D. Clarkson, 
Hartsville, S. C. 

117 St. Philip’s Register, II, 258; this Magazine, XXVII, 34, 35. 

118 CPC, Misc. Records, XXXVI, 1181; handsome memorial tablet in St. Paul’s 
Church, Charleston. 
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fied on August 19, 1828, two days after reaching his twenty-first birthday, 
Elizabeth Anderson Clarkson, widow of William Clarkson, left a will 
which names her three sons as William Clarkson, T. Boston Clarkson, 
and John Clarkson, and her daughter Sophia Beaumont Johnstone. Her 
three sons and her son-in-law, Andrew Johnstone, are to serve as execu- 
tors. Her daughter died about the time of the signing of the will, which 
was Sept. 25, 1845.11 When it was proved on July 30, 1849, Andrew John- 
stone had been married since February 24, 1848, to Mary Barnwell 
Elliott.1*° 

William and Amelia Garden Pringle Clarkson lived on the Clarkson 
plantation, “The Raft,” in lower Richland County near Eastover. The 
Clarksons had been acquiring land in this region since the early 1800's. 
An unmarried brother of the first William Clarkson, Aaron Loocock 
Clarkson, had died at McCord’s Ferry and left a will signed March 1, 
1804, and proved June 20, 1804.1 He styles himself as “of Yorkshire, 
England, but now in South Carolina,” and leaves legacies not only to 
his brother, William Clarkson, but to his sister, “Caroline Beaumont in 
Yorkshire,” and a sister, Mrs. Bremar. 


William Clarkson died August 8, 1858, and is buried in Trinity 
Churchyard, Columbia.?”* His will names his wife, Amelia G. Clarkson, 
as his executrix and mentions four surviving children. He left to his 
wife his house and lot near Columbia with all the plate, furniture, etc.; 
the remainder of his estate was to be divided into three parts, his wife 
to receive one, the other two-thirds to be divided among his four chil- 
dren, “share and share alike,” when each child reached his twenty-first 
birthday. The witnesses were his brother, Thomas Boston Clarkson, 
Hugh S. Thompson, who had married in 1858 Thomas Boston Clark- 
son’s daughter, Elizabeth Anderson Clarkson, and Len C. Clark. The 
will was signed July 1858, proved October 1, 1858.1** 

Amelia Pringle Clarkson survived her husband until February 17, 
1893, dying in her eighty-first year. She lived at “The Raft,” which was 
planted by her youngest son, Alexander Garden Clarkson, surrounded 
by many grandchildren and often visited by Charleston relations, par- 
ticularly her name-sake niece, Amelia Clarkson Pringle, who also shared 
her aunt’s nickname of “Minnie”. 


119 CPC, Misc. Records, XLV, 547. 

120 This Magazine, IV, 113. 

121 Edwin L. Green, A History of Richland County (Columbia, 1932), p. 241. 
122 Tombstone inscription. 

123 Photostatic copy of document from the Probate Court, Richland County. 
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I William Anderson Clarkson, b. Oct. 23, 1840, died June 6, 
1880, married March 26, 1863, to Sallie Bryce. 

IJ Sarah Pringle Clarkson, born June 27, 1842, died Nov. 10, 
1855, buried in Trinity Churchyard. Unmarried. 

III Harriet Sophia Clarkson, born Sept. 16, 1844, married Dec. 
5, 1865, the Rev. Albert Rhett Stuart, rector of Christ Epis- 
copal Church, Washington, D. C. She left issue, five sons and 
two daughters. See this Magazine, IV, 182. 

IV Edward McCrady Clarkson, born Jan. 7, 1846, died Nov. 8, 
1918, married March 23, 1865, to Sallie Hopkins Adams, born 
1845, died Oct. 12, 1878, leaving issue. 

V_ Alexander Garden Clarkson, born Feb. 14, 1854, died May 20, 
1924, married Dec. 11, 1878, Emily Barnwell Heyward, born 
Aug. 7, 1855, died Nov. 22, 1928. Issue listed in this Magazine, 
IV, 188; Heyward genealogy, LIX. Both are buried in Trinity 
Churchyard in the lot with William and Amelia Garden Prin- 
gle Clarkson. 


24 


Joseph Pringle Clarke (2,11) was a student at the College of Charles- 
ton in 1843 but did not graduate. He married Rowena Morris Buist, 
sister of Dr. John Somers Buist and aunt of Agnes Ewing Buist.* 
Rowena Morris Pringle, born April 30, 1829, died September 29, 1910, 
and is buried in St. Philip's Churchyard. J. Pringle Clarke died January 
16, 1877, aged 51 years.1*> They had many children, but the names of 
only two are known to me. 

I Marie Buist Clarke, 1853-April 25, 1936.15 
II Rosa Garden Clarke, May 1857-April 3, 1862. 


25 


Dominick Lynch Pringle (1,3,12) married Caroline Lowndes (Sep- 
tember 7, 1846-August 3, 1919), daughter of Richard Henry Lowndes. 
They lived at “Greenfield” on the Black River after the War and for 
about ten years tried to grow rice successfully. Then relatives at the 
North helped him to obtain the appointment as Consul-General to 
Turkey. Their small son, Poinsett, at the age of eight was sent to the 
Porter Military Academy, spending his vacations with his Lowndes 


124 Agnes Ewing Buist married, April 25, 1889, Walter Pringle, son of Robert 


_ Alexander Pringle, first cousin of Joseph Pringle Clarke. 


125 St. Philip’s register. 
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grandparents in Asheville. He was appointed to the Naval Academy in 
1888 at the age of fifteen. His grandfather Lowndes had been for years 
in the Navy, having passed his examinations in June 1837, before the 
Naval Academy was established.1*° Poinsett was a vice admiral when 
he died. 
I Joel Roberts Poinsett Pringle, b. Feb. 4, 1873, d. Sept. 25, 
1932, married Jan. 25, 1899, Cordelia Phythian. Left issue, 
Cordelia Phythian Pringle. 
II John Julius Pringle, b. Aug. 10, 1876. Has issue living in Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 


26 
Anna Eliza Pringle (1, 7, 17) married March 4, 1875, Errington 
Burnley Hume, an Englishman. She died January 1896.1?" 
I Joseph Hume, born Oct. 1, 1876, married Mary Alston Read, 


was a distinguished doctor in New Orleans. Is deceased with- 
out issue. 


II Arthur Pringle Hume, born Feb. 3, 1879. No issue. 

III William Burnley Hume, born Aug. 16, 1880. 

IV Fanny Eliza Hume, born Sept. 7, 1882, died Aug. 27, 1950. 
V_ Gabriella Hume, born Oct. 14, 1883. 

VI Errington Burnley Hume, born June 12, 1886. 


VII William Pringle Hume, born Aug. 3, 188—, married Millicent 
Blackman. No issue. 


27 


William Bull Pringle (1, 7, 17) born October 5, 1857, married 
Beulah Beatrice Arnold of Newnan, Georgia, April 3, 1895. After the 
death of his first wife, William Bull Pringle married her sister, Elizabeth 
Irene Arnold, on March 19, 1912. He died April 4, 1914. Issue by the 
first wife, one daughter; none by the second. 


I Olive Berry Pringle, born Aug. 3, 1898.1?* 


126 Susan Lowndes Allston, “Admiral Pringle, Carolinian,” News and Courier, 
Feb. 5, 1933. 


127 Although there were seven children from this union, none of these had 
issue. 


128 Information supplied by Mrs. Olive Pringle Brown, Newnan, Ga. 
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28 


Mary Ravenel Pringle (1, 7, 17) married April 10, 1883,12° Miles 
Brewton Hamilton. 


I James Hamilton, born Sept. 4, 1884. 


II Gabriella Ravenel Hamilton, born May 11, 1886, married C. 
C. Pinckney. Issue. 


III Rebecca Motte Hamilton, born May 11, 1888. 
IV Daniel Heyward Hamilton, born Feb. 13, 1893. 
V_ Mary Pringle Hamilton, married Edward Manigault. Issue. 
VI Motte Pringle Hamilton. 
VII Francesca Hamilton. 


Pringle is a very common name in Scotland as Alexander Pringle’s 
The Records of the Pringles or Hoppringills of the Scottish Border 
shows. There have been Pringles in South Carolina from an early date 
who were not related to Judge Robert Pringle. In an effort to assist 
the genealogist, I will mention just a few. 


In the first party of Ulster men who took up the grant, in 1732, 
made them by William of Orange along the Black River, there was a 
James Pringle.1*° Anne King Gregorie in her History of Sumter County 
mentions Pringles in that county from a fairly early date. In December 
1773, Corporal James Pringle of Captain Saunders’ company is appointed 
a sergeant.1*! On June 25, 1815, Mr. George Pringle, merchant, was 
married to Miss Louise Liber of this city (Charleston).1** Thomas Prin- 
gle, bachelor, married Barbara Miller, widow, April 28, 1785, in St. 
Helena’s.** Alexander Pringle was buried April 10, 1802, in Charleston.1** 
Lawrence Quackenbush married Mary Pringle April 10, 1802.7** 

A young James Pringle came from Scotland just in time to fight in 
the Confederate War in which he died. His name is on a tablet to the 
War Dead at the Scotch Church. His widow and young son, James 
Brown Pringle, returned to Edinburgh after the War. 


129 Ravenel Records, p. 154. 


180 Virginia Ravenel, “Old Hopewell Church Is Mother of Presbyterianism in 
Peedee,” News and Courier, Dec. 12, 1954. 


131 This Magazine, VII, 130. 
132 Jbid., XL, 103. 

133 [bid., XXIII, 150. 

134 St. Philip’s Register, II, 371. 
135 This Magazine, XXXIII, 39 
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None of the above are members of Judge Robert Pringle’s family, 
nor do they represent all the people bearing the surname of Pringle } 
who figure in records of this state. This article attempts only to list 
Judge Robert Pringle’s descendants down to 1865 but indicates holders C 


of his Pringle surname down to a later date. a Mrs 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE SCHIRMER DIARY, 1861 
(Continued from July) 


October 10. Poisoning. This morning’s paper gives an account of 
a Mrs. Witherspoon having been killed by her Servants, she was smoth- 
ered and murdered. She resided at Society Hill. 


October 13. Steamer Gordon this week has gone out, carrying our 
Commissioners that are to go to England... . 


October 22. Sequestration Act. The constitutionality of this act has 
been ably argued in the Federal Court during the past week by Mesrs. 
Pettigrue, Mitchell, Whaley and McCrady all against, Miles and Hayne 
in favor. Judge Magrath has as was expected decided in favor of the 
Law. 

November 8. News to day has been one of intense excitement, a 
battle has been fought at Port Royal near Beaufort and we have beat. 

. God only knows what will become of us. 


November 30. News. . . . It is said our Enemies have made 
Beaufort a Port of Entry and established a Post Office, seizing all the 
cotton they can and the Negroes and making them gin and pack it... . 

December 11. Awful Fire this ev[enin]g about 9 O’C the alarm 
was given, it proved to be the work shop of Mr. Russell on the wharf 
at the extreme end of Hasell St. The Wind blew a perfect Gale and it 
may be said to be a Hurricane of Fire. In less than 2 hours it was 
raging in Cumberland St., it continued with increased fury until 12 
O'C next day when it ceased for the want of fuel. It extended in a 
Northeasterly direction, sweeping every thing before it until it reached 
Chisolms Cause way. Some of our handsomest residences were destroyed, 
we think far more valuable property destroyed than [in] the fire of 
1838, several splendid Public Buildings and Churches, amongst them 
was the Institute Hall, St. Andrews Hall, Circular Church, Cumberland 
Church, the Cathedral, St. Peter’s Church, etc. . . . Great Sympathy 
has been exhibited in our behalf through all the different States all 
thro’ the Confederacy, and large amounts of money are coming in... . 
Throu the exertions of my Son Jacob and his young friends my house 
was spared whilst Fire was all around us, and I am now standing as 
an oasis in the desert. . . . The Walls of our Quaker Meeting are 
all that are now standing. The Fire spread with such rapidity that many 
persons have lost all their furniture after having moved 2 or 3 times. 
All the Insurance Companies except the “Elmore” have become per- 
fectly Bankrupt. 


[ 237 ] 








MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE CITY GAZETTE | 
1826 


Compiled by Inez H. GrirFin 


at 


(Continued from July) 


Married: On Wednesday Evening, 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. MEn- 
croe, Mr. Charles Kanapan to Miss Maria Catherine Poulnot, both of 
this city. (Wednesday, October 11.) 





Died at Savannah, Maj. Peter Deveaux, an officer of the Revolution 
in the 74th year of his age. At Phila., Mr. Wm. Purvis, of S. C. aged 64. 
(Thursday, October 12.) 


Obit: Departed this life on the 5th inst in the 33d year of his age, 
John Wm. Payne of the firm of Wm. Payne and Sons. Died at Washing- 
ton City, Mr. John C. Dickson, aged 68. Near Richmond, Va. Mr. 
Samuel Walsh, native of Ireland. At Phila., Mr. Thos. Maitland, aged 
43. At N. Y., Mr. Jesse Strong, aged 27; Mr. Francis Skillman, age 27; 
on the 6th inst Mr. Donald Mackay, native of Scotland, aged 33. On 
Thursday, at Staten Island in the 69 year of age, Capt. John Seaman, 
Shipmaster of N. Y. At Portsmouth, N. H. on 24th ult, aged 60, Hon. 
Hunking Penhallow, descended from Samuel Penhallow of Cornwall, | 





England, who emigrated to this country in 1686 and filled many im- | 
portant offices in New Hampshire. Mr. Penhallow was shipmaster, mer- 
chant, member of House of Representatives, of Senate, of the Council 
of New Hampshire, and was at time of his death Representative of 
Portsmouth. . . . Com.[mercial] Adv.[ertiser] (Friday, October 13.) 








Died at Columbia, S. C. on the 2d inst Miss Harriet Hampton, eldest 
daughter of Gen. Wade Hampton. At his residence Fairfield Dist., Maj. ! 
Clairborn Clifton. At Norfolk, Va. Mr. John Richardson, aged 60 years; } 
Mr. Thos Porter; Capt David Adam—Constitution of New London. At 
Portsmouth, Va. Mr. Wm. Cherry. At Washington City, Mr. Edw. 
Wager of Harper’s Ferry, Va. aged 31. At his residence Greenville 
County, N. C. Richard Taylor, jun. aged 35. At his residence Fayette 
Co. Pa. Major Uriah Springer, aged 73, soldier of the Revolution. In 
East Greenwich, R. I. on the 26th ult. Wm. Greene, Esq. aged 83,) 
oldest surviving brother of Gen. Nathaniel Greene of the Rev. Army. 
Active in Revolution. (Saturday, October 14.) | 
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Died at Georgetown on the 11th inst Mr. Richard S. Green, native 
of Providence, R. I. aged 25. On the 13th John T. Hawkins of Williams- 
burg, aged 19. At N. Y. Wm. Lawrence Esq., aged 60 years; Michael 
Connelly, aged 77. At Norfolk of malignant fever on 9th inst Mr. John 
Sweetser, native of Boston, aged 42; on the same, Mr. John Ryan aged 
22. In Boston, Mr. Frederick Allen, aged 34; Mr. Jacob Annable, aged 
41, (Monday, October 16.) 


Married: On evening of 14th inst, by the Rev. Dr. Palmer, Mr. 
Wm. S. King to Miss Lelitia, eldest daughter of late Capt. Wm. Laidler 
of this city. (Wednesday, October 18.) 


Obit: Died on the 14th inst of a short but severe illness, Robert 
Reeve Gibbes, Jr. eldest surviving son of Rt. Rev. Mr. Gibbes of this 
city. Died near Darlington Court House in this state, Ms. Abigail Law; 
at the Court House, Maj. Geo. Bruce, aged 58. (Wednesday, October 
18. ) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of the late Mrs. Jane Morgan and 
of Mr. Isaac Morgan are respectfully invited to attend the funeral of 
the former at 4 o'clock, This afternoon, from her late residence No. 36 
George St., Oct. 18. 


Married on the evening of the 17th inst, by the Rev. Dr. Dalcho, 
Mr. Robert D. Lawrence to Miss Hannah Ainslie, eldest daughter of 
Dr. Edward Brailsford, all of this city—On Wed. Evening last, by the 
Rev. Mr. M’Encroe, Mr. Thos. Wiley to Mrs. Mary L. Anson, both of this 
city. (Friday, October 20.) 


Died: At Phila., Mr. Geo Taylor in the 46th year of his age; Mr. 
Geo. Craighead, aged 29; Mr. Benj. J. Hopps, aged 31.—In Berryville, 
Frederick Co. Edward Lockland of Buckingham Co. Va. At Newport, 
R. L., Mr. Benj. Mason, aged 36; Mr. Robert Dunham, aged 24; Deacon 
Samuel Vinson, aged 85; Edward Thurston, Esq. aged 60; Mr. Wm. 
Williams, aged 28.—At Hartford, Conn. Mr. Daniel Winship, aged 57, 
Mr. Henry Porter, aged 33; Mr. Silliman Hubbel of Winchester, aged 
17. At Staunton, Va. Gen. John Brown, Judge of Staunton, Greenbrier, 


, and Wythe Chancery Courts.—At Detroit, M. T. (Mich. Ter) Col. Henry 


Jackson Hunt, Mayor of Detroit, aged 38.—On Saturday the 29th of July 
in Pitt St., Kentroad, London, Mrs. Sarah Dedicot, in the 105th year 
of her age. She was a native of Pancras, Staffordshire, and well remem- 
bered the British Troops marching into the town and halting in Stoney- 
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fields, on their route against the Pretender, and used to tell many a 
pleasant tale of herself and other young lasses who carried out beer 


in pails to give the soldiers. (Friday, October 20.) , 
¢ 


Died in Richmond on the 19th inst. Capt. Abraham Cooper.—At Bal- | With | 
timore on the 17th inst. Mr. James D. Miller. At Bath (Eng) Mrs. Rich- | Conve 
ardson, widow and relict of the late ............ Richardson in the | of Sou 
88th year of her age. Her first husband, Mr. Whaley, on the birth of T 
her eldest son, was so highly gratified by that event, that he made her | Comy 
a present of 10,000 pounds for which he is said to have drawn on his | the gr 





banker in the following terms: It 
Good Mr. Latouche Ten Thousand pounds sturling | studer 
Prithee open thy pouche For which this shan’t fail ye edge | 
And pay my soul’s darling Your servant Jo. Whaley. union. 
Thursday Oct 26 T 


Died: In Charlotte, N. C., Mr. Duncan Campbell, aged 35. In Rowan , of the 
County, Mr. Hynes Roman, aged 49. In Mecklenburg County, Mr. a 
David Flaniken, Sen. aged 79 years.—In Morgantown on the 5th, Capt. place 
Hugh Tate Newland, aged 25.—At Washington City, aged 55, Mrs. benty 
Anna Peabody, consort of Gen. John Peabody, late of Mass.—At Sotterly, | °° hi 
his residence in St. Mary’s County, Md., Col. Thomas Barber, aged 60.— ; 
In Phila. Mr. James Niles, aged 90.—In Bristol township, Pa., Mr. ty 
Jonathan Megarge, aged 44.—In Lancaster, Pa., Henry Slaymaker, Esq. ae 
aged 64.—In the borough of Westchester, Pa., Thos Hooper, aged 56 | 0 
years.—At New York, Alexander Hamilton Codwise, aged 22; Mr. Moses | | 
Freeman. (Saturday, October 28.) | i 

Died: At Waccamaw, near Georgetown, on the 19th inst. Mrs. Mary | tion, 
Holmes, consort of Edward Holmes, in the 35th year of her age—In | just ; 
Richmond, Va., on the 20th inst. Mr. Jos. K. Miller; Mr. Robert Manley 
formerly of Petersburg —In Phila. Mr. John Uhle, dentist—In Boston, | 
Mr. Wm. Pitts, aged 64; Mr. Paul Sawyer, aged 98; Mr. Thos. Thayer, | | 
aged 63—In Roxbury, Mass., Mr. Ezra Morse, aged 61.—At Norfolk, ) man 
Capt. S. Howes of the schr. New Packet of Boston, aged 65.—At Old | Com 
Point Comfort, Capt. Samuel Skofield, of the Schr. Brunswick, of Harps: | 
ville, Me. (Monday, October 30.) 





t grow 


fest 
The Relatives, and Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Thomas Jones spe 


are invited to attend his funeral, This Afternoon, at 4 o'clock, from his 
late residence at the corner of Anson and Quignard Sts. without further | # t 


invitation. (Tuesday, October 31.) | ~— 


(To be continued) 
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South Carolina Secedes. By John A. May and Joan Reynolds Faunt. 
\t Bal- | With biographical sketches of members of South Carolina’s Secession 
Rich- | Convention compiled by Joan Reynolds Faunt. (Columbia, University 
in the | of South Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. xv. 231 Illus. $4.00.) 


rth of This publication of the South Carolina Confederate War Centennial 
Je her | Commission is one of the permanent benefits of the commemoration of 
on his | the great and tragic experiment in government. 

It makes available in compact form a mass of material which the 
ling | student of this period will find necessary to gain a comprehensive know]- 
~ edge of the causes and results of South Carolina’s withdrawal from the 
union. 

The illustrations and the biographical sketches of the members 

Rowan of the convention are a valuable addition to the actual accounts of the 
el proceedings. The former represent the first attempt to show in one 
Capt place the likenesses of the men who embarked South Carolina on a 
Mrs, | Cater as an independent nation The latter supply information which 
tterly, | 20 historian or biographer has heretofore made available. 
60. Not only is this volume a valuable compilation, but it may well 
|, Mr. | Prove the starting point of many a further study of this most-studied 
Esq, |" The original records, printed as they were in scant numbers, in 
ed 56 } Many instances on paper of primitive manufacture and in many cases put 
( into service for other more pressing needs and thus destroyed, are often 
difficult to obtain. 


The Centennial Commission is to be congratulated on this publica- 

Mary | tion, and it is hoped that it will be able to produce other volumes of 

2—In | just as valuable material. 

anley J. V. NiELsEn, Jr. 

oston, | 

rayer,| ‘The Arts in Greenville, 1800-1960. Edited by Alfred S. Reid. (Fur- 

folk, ) man University Studies. Vol. VII, No. 5. Greenville: Keys Printing 

t Old | Company, 1960. Pp. 149. Index.) 

larps- Greenville, South Carolina, is an example of a young city that is 
| growing up and worries about itself. The cultural soul-searching mani- 

_ fested in The Arts in Greenville would have been unlikely to come from 





26 


Moses 





Jones 
m his * This department will print queries not exceeding fifty words from members 
irther of the Society. The charge to non-members is one dollar for fifty words or less. 
| Copy should be sent to The Secretary, Fireproof Building, Charleston 5, S. C., 


i 


| at least three months in advance of publication. 
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an older center that took its culture for granted; it is the hallmark of M 
youth. raphy 

And no wonder. Greenville is indeed a young city, as the first and} hackg: 
last chapters (“A Social History” and “Greenville and the Southem | tle mo 
Tradition”) point out. Until the Civil War it was not much more than a 
pleasant small town in the hills “with a split personality’—part local 
farm center and part summer resort for a more sophisticated low country 





population. Later, cotton mills located there in increasing numbers, A 
but not until after World War II did the community start evolving into | philip 
a metropolis. | Yale 1 


However, it always had an intellectual center: male and female | sion, | 
academies which became Furman University, and, since 1946, Bob Jones| TT 
University. The community owes a great deal to these two colleges and | throug 
the impatient young people in them. Both are sectarian: Furman the | The d 
more sedate and pedagogical, Bob Jones bursting with energy, especially | search 
in music and theatre. Bob Jones has made it possible for the people 
of Greenville to see more performances of Shakespeare and grand opera 
(faculty and students with guest stars from New York) than many other) 
much larger cities can boast. The pictorial arts, too, are taken serious- (Colu 
ly at Bob Jones, which has a fine gallery of important religious art. In| $6.95 
literature, the sectarian background of both universities has perhaps| 1 
laid a rather heavy hand on creative contemporary writing; but so have} able ; 
some of Greenville’s staider citizens. _ sugges 


‘ ventor 


On the whole, the four chapters covering the history of the arts | the ri 
picture constantly increasing vigor and maturity—nothing to be ashamed | 
of, in the colleges at least. Participation of the citizens is more apathetic | 
and a matter of concern. The author of the introductory chapter accuses 
the community leadership of failing “to consider the larger pattern of | tratio 
Greenville” and being “apparently eager only for larger industrial growth } 1 
and more wealth”. The meager support given by city and county to the | availa 
Greenville Art Association (which has recently purchased a fine building | well-d 
for an art gallery and is endeavoring to build a collection), and to the } 
public library bear her out. This is a familiar complaint; in many other i 
cities of equal or greater size and older cultural heritage the cry is in Ei 
“Why is there no money for the arts!” When a town has just becomea/ 
city, and prosperity has taken a long time to arrive, there are many before 
civic needs, and the champions of the arts are the last to benefit. They =" 
must keep dinning into the ears of their fellow citizens that “the bust 
outlasts the throne, the coin, Tiberius”. Perhaps this is the basic, if un- Dr. H 
stated, reason for the publication of this book. 


of An 
well. 


; the 
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ark of Most of the articles in this small volume (160 pages, with bibliog- 
raphy and index) were written by members of the Furman faculty. The 
st and | background articles are historical and interpretive; those on the arts lit- 
uthem | tle more than catalogues. 


than a | Caroline Smith Toms 
t local 
‘ountry PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


mbers, A Guide to Archives and Manuscripts in the United States. Edited by 
1g into) Philip M. Hamer with a foreword by Wayne C. Grover. (New Haven: 
, Yale University Press for the National Historical Publications Commis- 
female | sion, 1961. Pp. xxiii, 775. Index. $15.00.)* 
» Jones | This is a complete guide to the more than thirteen hundred depositories 
es and | throughout the country and to the millions of manuscripts in their holdings. 
a the | The National Historical Publications Commission has thus provided the re- 
| search worker with an invaluable tool for the location of pertinent materials. 
The volume has an index of 132 pages as well as citations to descriptive in- 





ecially 


peop of ventories and guides already published. 

_ opera 

i other | The Right of Assembly and Association. By Glenn Abernathy. 
wy , (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1961. Pp. viii, 264. Index. 
erhaps The author traces the development of restrictions on the right of peace- 


0 have | able assembly (encompassing also the freedom of association) and offers 
_ suggestions to meet the problems arising from governmental interference with 

1e arts | the rights of associations and their members. 

hamed | 

athetic | 

ccuses 

em of | 


Uniform and Dress of the Army and Navy of the Confederate States 
of America. Edited by Ray Riling with an introduction by Richard Har- 
well. (New York: St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 1960. No pagination. Illus- 
woul | trations. $15.00. ) 

’ | This handsome lithograph edition of a rare Confederate imprint makes 
to the | available for the military historian and buff valuable material on what the 
tilding | well-dressed Confederate soldier was intended to wear. 


to the } 

- other Massachusetts, Colony to Commonwealth (Documentary Problems 
cry is in Early American History. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
ome a’ Here are valuable documentary materials, many of which have never 


many fore been in print, illustrating the course of events in Massachusetts lead- 
They ing to the formation of its constitution, 1775-1780. 


e bust * An autographed copy of the Guide has been presented to the Society by 
if un- | Dr. Hamer. 

Members of the Society who have not yet seen this volume will be interested 
In the listing of our holdings. 
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Carolina Press for the Institute of Early American History and Culture} \fosec 
1961. Pp. viii, 168. $2.00. ) F. B. 
] 

The United Colonies of New England—1643-90. By Harry M. Ward. 
(New York: The Vantage Press, 1961. Pp. 434. Illustrations, Index. k 


$4.50. ) W. V 
Professor Ward examines the Confederation of the United Colonies of| Pp. 3 
New England—the first such intercolonial experiment in America; shows 7 


how it unified New England for fifty years; and maintains that it was the} the u: 
acorn from which, one hundred and fifty years later, the mighty oak of the} recorc 
Federal Constitution was to spring. of ava 
Lincoln Day by Day: A Chronology, 1809-1865. Edited by Fall 1 
Schenck Miers. Volume I: 1809-1848. Volmue II: 1849-1860. Volume III:| and ’ 
1861-1865. William E. Barringer, C. Percy Powell, Associate Editors.) essee. 
(Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office for the Lincoln Sesqui-| 3994 
centennial Commission, 1960. Pp. xx, 327; viii, 305; xiii, 487. $2.00, $2.00, I 
$2.50. ) | cludec 
An outgrowth of the original project of the Lincoln Centennial Asso- Cleme 
ciation of Springfield and, for the presidential years, of the Lincoln Group; born, 
of the District of Columbia, this calendar of daily activities will be an in- 
dispensable guide for the Lincoln student, lending itself easily to additional ] 
collection or collation of material. Dum 
Romance and Realism in Southern Politics. By T. Harry Williams _ 
(Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1961. Pp. xii, 84. $2.50.) provii 


These four lectures—“The Distinctive South,” “The Politics of Recon-| Main 
struction,” “The Politics of Populism and Progressivism,” and “The Politics 
of the Longs”—were delivered in November 1960 in the Lamar Memorial 
Series at Mercer University. In them Dr. Williams examines the “singular 








oneness” characterizing ante-bellum Southern politics, the attempts made by! ! 
some to meet the South’s problems, and the fate of those efforts. | Carol 
Case 


American Heritage: the Magazine of History, XII, No. 3 (New York? inclu 
American Heritage Publishing Company, 1961. Pp. 112. Illustrations. conte 
Annual subscription, 6 issues, U. S. and Canada, $15.00; foreign, $16.00. of C] 
Single copy, $3.95.) ture 

Contents: Letters of 1861—“Brother against Brother”; “Faces of the Socie 
Past” [text and picture portraits]; articles on the search for perpetual motion; and , 
King Philip II’s Census of the New World, 1577; a fiftieth anniversary memoir? Deas 
of the Girl Scouts; a crusade of the famous revivalist Samuel Porter Jones; to H 
the Johnson County [Wyoming, 1892] War; Lincoln and his telegrapher, 
Albert Chander; the British Tea Tax; the Mission of William C. Bullitt to) 


| 
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Julture,} Moscow, 1919; the Camel Corps of the Southwest; the artist-inventor, Samuel 
F. B. Morse. 

147 illustrations, 23 in full color. 
Ward. 
Index, Know Your Ancestors: A Guide to Genealogical Research. By Ethel 
W. Williams. (Rutland, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1960. 
mies of | Pp. 313. Index. $4.50.) 


shows This is designed to show the student how to trace family descent through 
vas the| the use of public records on local, county, state, and national levels, church 
of the| records, and other pertinent sources. It includes a comprehensive bibliography 
of available genealogical materials, with a glossary of terms and abbreviations. 
ry Ea The Powell Family of Norfolk and Elizabeth City Counties, Virginia, 
me II: | and Their Descendants. By Silas Emmett Lucas, Jr. (Sewanee, Tenn- 
Editors. | essee: The University Press, 1961. Pp. 305. $10.00. Order from author, 
Sesqui-| 3024 North Woodridge Road, Birmingham 18, Ala.) 


, $2.00, In addition to the record of the Powell family, notes and data are in- 
| cluded on the collateral families of Bush, Beckwith, Bowles, Cargill, Carter, 
| Asso- Clemens, Conner, Creed, Daines, Dendy, Lucas, Maddux, Middleton, Os- 
Group, born, Smith, Watkins, and Williams. 
an in 
ditional Mehitable (Reed) Lilly and George Lilly. Compiled by Worrall 
| Dumont Prescott. (New York: Webberprint, Inc., 1959. Pp. viii, 644. 
, Illustrated, index. $45.00.) + 
One of the handsomest genealogical volumes we have ever seen, this 


| provides the genealogical and biographical record of the above, of Woolwich, 
Recon-| Maine, and all their descendants, from 1762-1958. 





Jilliams 


Politics 

oe | THE SocIETy 

singular 

1ade ty! Among recent acquisitions of the Society are: three pieces of South 


| Carolina currency, 1779, T. Coram, sculp. (gift of Mrs. Katrina Ware 
Case of Wayne, Pa.); a group of Townsend family letters, 1852-81, 
w York? including four from Bleak Hall, Edisto (gift of Mrs. Dunbar Robb); 
rations. contemporary copies of correspondence between George Abbott Hall 
$16.00. of Charleston and a merchant in London. 1780-83, and a letter—signa- 
ture illegible—to Lt. Col. Andrew Pickens, 1813 (gifts of the Historical 
of the) Society of Pennsylvania); a letter of the Fire Engine Company, 1855, 
motion; and a letterbook of C. W. St. Amand, Charleston, 1884 (gift of Alston 
memoit} Deas). By purchase the Society has acquired a letter of Alexander Innes 


Bar| to Henry Laurens [June 1775] regarding a communication from the 


ullitt to ; + Copy presented to the Society by Mr. Thomas Reed of Charleston. 
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Association, Lauren’s reply being appended at the bottom of the letter, 
Also acquired are two letters of J. H. Hammond to the Rev. W. W. 
Wightman, 2 Aug. 1844, and 7 June, 1848, and a letter from W. Gil- 
more Simms (n.d.) to Dr. Wightman. A large body of Dent family 
letters (1802-76) has been placed on deposit with the Society. 
Among other items received are a photostat of the Rules of the 
Pineville Library Society, 1810, and a number of early Charleston im- 
prints, including Poems by a Young Lady of Charleston (1808), which 
contains a long list of subscribers (gift of Henry R. Dwight); a group 





of photographs reijating to James Hoban (gift of James Hoban Alexander 
of Washington); photographs of a water color of 16 Meeting Street, now | 
destroyed, once the residence of James Lowndes from 1817-1850 (gift | 
of Mrs. Avery Claflin of Brooklyn, N. Y), of the Orphan House during 
the Confederate period, showing the Pitt statue (gift of Alston Deas), 
and of Peter Fayssoux Stevens from the portrait by Charles Mason 
Crowson (gift of Paul Stevens); three typescripts: “The Staats Family, } 
1642-1764” by Henry P. Staats, “The Andrew Chapel-Cokesbury Moore | 
Family and Related Lines” by Col. John Moore, and “Mrs. Edward 
McCrady II and Her DeBerniere Family Papers” by Louis de B. Me 
Crady. Dr. Joseph I. Waring has presented a handsome engraving of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury and a photograph of Dr. Henry Horlbeck; Mrs. 
John H. Warren, Jr., and Mrs. William Bailey, copies of tombstone in- 
scriptions from Daniel Island, Cainhoy, and Cheehaw; and Mrs. Virginia ) 
Chesnut, charts of the Lining and Middleton families. | 


We note with pleasure a number of publications in the past year | 
by members of the Society: 


| 

History of Mount Pleasant. By Petrona Royall Mclver. Charleston: 
Ashley Printing and Publishing Company, 1960. Pp. 145. Illustrations, 
index. ) | 

A Century of Achievement: The First Baptist Church, Orangeburg, South | 
Carolina. By Mrs. George E. Davis. (Greenville: The Keys Printing Comn- 
pany, 1961. Pp. 51. Illustrations.) 

A Brief History of St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church. By Agatha Aimar } 
Simons. (Charleston: John J. Furlong & Sons, 1961. Pp. 40. Illustrations.) 

Abstracts of Wills of the State of South Carolina, 1670-1740. By Caro- 
line T. Moore and Agatha Aimar Simons. (Columbia: R. L. Bryan Company, } 
1961. Pp. vii, 346. Index.) 

The Christopher Happoldt Journal: His European Tour with the Reo. 
John Bachman (June-December, 1838. Edited by Claude Henry Neuffer. } 
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(Charleston Museum Contributions XIII. Charleston, 1960. Pp. 214. Illustra- 
tions, index. ) 

Look to the Rock: One Hundred Ante-bellum Presbyterian Churches 
of the South. Photographs by Carl Julien. Text by Daniel W. Hollis. (Rich- 
mond: John Knox Press, 1961. Pp. xi, 142. Illustrations. ) 

To this list we can add, from the publications reviewed or noted in 
this and the April issue, the names of Philip M. Hamer, Emmet Lucas, 
George W. Williams,* Joan R. Faunt, John A. May, Ernest M. Lander, 
Jr., and Nell Graydon. 


We have learned with regret of the recent death of Mrs. D. L. 
Stoddard, author of The Stoddard-Suddath Papers, which was noted 
in the January issue of the Magazine. 


Dr. Philip M. Hamer, Director of the National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission, recently visited the Society, accompanied by Mrs. 
Hamer, for the purpose of investigating the scope of our Laurens Col- 
lection. As announced in the April issue, the Commission has approved 
the publication of the Papers of Henry Laurens. 


We acknowledge with appreciation the response of many members 
to our President’s recent appeal on behalf of a sister-institution, the 
Preservation Society, in its campaign to save the Lining House. 

We have also had a gratifying response to our announcement of the 
forthcoming Consolidated Index, I-XL (1900-1939), of the South Carolina 
Historical Magazine. The volume will include a subject index, I-LXI 
(1900-1960). 


Col. Chesnut. In the manuscript collections of this Society is the 
following brief memoir, written on four small pieces of paper unsigned 
but thought to have been contributed by George W. Holmes: 

Revd Dr. Robt Wilson told me that in 1861 he was at Camden 

S. C. and was staying at the hotel there, where was also staying Col 

James Chesnut, that the Colonel was then Ninety [eighty] seven years 

old, and was a courtly old gentleman, who always rose when his wife 

entered the room and he remembers seeing him light her candle at night 


* The review of Dr. William’s recent book, Early Ministers at St. Michael's, 
Charleston (Charleston: Dalcho Historical Society, 1961), originally scheduled for 
this issue, will appear in the January number. 
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and accompany her to the stair way, and bow as she went away to her 
room. 


Col. Chesnut on being asked by him if he was a native of Camden 
said yes! that his Father came from Virginia in the year of Braddock’s 
defeat—1756—and settled in Carolina. Col. Chesnut was born 1775 in 
Carolina. 


The Exhumation of Calhoun. Mrs. Henry DeSaussure Bull recently 
lent the Society a letter from the Rev. J. H. Cornish dated April 8, 187], 
for purposes of copying the following interesting reference: 


. . » There was an early service at St. Philip’s Church at which I 
assisted. After service I saw the Burial Case containing the remains of 
John C. Calhoun which had been concealed since ’63—exhumed—and 
returned to the vault where I assisted at their burial by Bishop Gadsden 
some 21 years ago. 





[See this Magazine, LVII (1958), 57, for the entry on that date in | 


the Register of Burials of St. Philip’s and for a more complete account 
of the exhumation. ] 


SPARTANBURG CouNTy REGIONAL HistoriIcAL MusEUM 


The Spartanburg County Historical Association was formed in Sep- 
tember 1957 with the ultimate goal of establishing a museum. That goal 
was attained on May 13, 1961, with the formal opening of the Spartan 
burg County Regional Historical Museum, in a wing of the Spartanburg 
Library, under the direction of Mr. James Buchanan. The exhibits, al- 
ready significant in extent, date from 1567 and depict the history, ge- 
ography, natural resources, and industries of the Up-Country. 


Membership in the Association is open to anyone interested in local 
history. 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


George H. Miller, Thomaston, Georgia, desires information about 
an artist named Massilon, who went from South Carolina to Barbour 
County, Ala., in the 1850’s and painted a number of oil portraits on 
canvas, as well as murals, in southeast Alabama during that period. 

B. F. Mount, Palmetto, Florida, wishes information on ancestors 
of John Holman (1759-1821), of Barnwell County, who married first, 
Rachel—, issue: John, Joice; married second, Magdalena—, issue: Sam- 
uel, Adam, Ann, Henry, Elias, Lewis, Mary, David, Abednego, Allen, 


Zack 


wive 


mar 
Vau 
Bry. 
182! 
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Zacheria, Maria, Daniel Joseph. What were the surnames of Holman’s 
wives? 


C. B. Berry, Crescent Beach, S. C., seeks information about first 
marriage of John Dillard Bellamy, who married, second, Elizabeth 
Vaught in 1814 (Horry County); also parents of Senator William A. D. 
Bryan and wife Elizabeth. He was postmaster at Little River, S. C., 
1828-32. 











